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Editorial 


Hold  the  Children  in  the  Light! 

For  me,  there  is  one  burning  question  at  the  heart  of  pacifism:  is  the  taking  of  innocent 
life  ever  justified?  The  Russian  novelist  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky  posed  this  question  with 
brutal  frankness  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov: 

Imagine  that  you  are  creating  a fabric  of  human  destiny  with  the  object  of  making  men 
happy,  giving  them  peace  and  rest  at  last,  but  it  was  essential  and  necessary  to  torture 
to  death  one  tiny  creature,  and  to  found  that  edifice  upon  her  unavenged  tears,  would 
you  consent  to  the  architect  on  those  conditions?  Tell  me,  and  tell  the  truth! 

In  the  20lh  century  (and  going  all  the  way  back  to  the  time  of  King  Herod),  political 
leaders  have  been  all  too  willing  to  answer  “Yes”  to  that  question.  Innumerable  innocent 
children  have  been  slaughtered  in  the  name  of  Great  Causes,  such  as  Peace  and  Security. 
The  current  situation  in  Iraq  is  no  different. 

As  I send  this  issue  to  press  in  mid-February,  it  was  not  certain  whether  war  will  be 
launched  against  Iraq  by  the  end  of  this  month  or  sometime  later  this  year. 

What  is  certain  is  that  George  Bush  and  his  fellow  hawks  are  working  feverishly  to 
promote  a “holy  war”  against  terrorism.  Another  thing  is  certain:  if  the  war  party  manages 
to  stage  the  war(s)  that  they  are  planning,  countless  innocent  children  will  suffer  and  die. 

According  to  UNICEF,  sanctions  against  Iraq  have  .already  caused  the  deaths  of 
nearly  a million  Iraqis,  many  of  them  children,  over  the  past  decade. 

In  the  event  of  a US  blitzkreig  against  Baghdad,  many  more  children  will  die-per- 
haps  the  very  children  whose  pictures  appear  in  this  issue. 

As  one  Quaker  protester  summed  it  up  so  well,  “Next  time  you  fill  up  your  gas  tank, 
say  a prayer  for  the  children  of  Iraq....”  (See  p.  6). 

Numerous  pundits  have  written  commentaries  about  Iraq,  but  none  have  expressed 
the  realities  of  today’s  world  better  than  the  children  of  Santa  Monica  Meeting  in  their 
letter  to  George  Bush: 

We  could  use  the  money  you  spend  on  bombs  to  find  ways  to  make  everything  electric 
and  solar  in  America.  Then  we  wouldn’ t need  the  oil.  We  could  drop  flowers  and  food 
from  airplanes  instead  of  bombs.  Then  the  Iraqi  people  would  know  we  love  them.  We 
could  fly  a big  sign  between  two  bombers  which  says,  “American  people  love  you....” 
We  bet  when  you  were  a kid  you  didn’t  like  war.  Please  put  your  mind  in  a kid’s  body 
and  remember  how  scary  it  feels.  (See  p.  21.) 

Thank  God  for  the  wisdom  of  children!  And  thank  God  for  Friends  who  have  been 
working  for  peace  in  such  an  amazing  variety  of  ways.  During  the  Christmas  holidays, 
Elizabeth  Boardman  went  to  Baghdad  to  express  her  solidarity  with  the  Iraqi  people. 
Other  Friends  have  made  buttons,  written  and  visited  their  elected  officials,  attended 
demonstrations,  and  even  sung  peace  carols.  As  each  of  us  does  our  bit  for  peace,  let  us 
hold  in  the  Light  the  beautiful  children  and  young  people  featured  in  this  issue. 
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Elizabeth  Boardman  with  Iraqi  women-Photo  by  Alan  Pogue 


Elizabeth  Boardman: 
A Friend  in  Baghdad 


By  Robert  Collier 

San  Francisco  Chronicle* 

A candle  clutched  in  one  hand,  Eliza- 
xxbeth  Boardman  is  bundled  up  in  a chill 
desert  wind,  standing  outside  the  Al-Taji 
power-generating  plant  15  miles  from 
downtown  Baghdad. 

The  plant  was  destroyed  by  US  bombs 
in  the  1991  Gulf  War,  and  if  war  comes 
again,  as  seems  increasingly  likely,  Ameri- 
can missiles  may  once  again  reduce  the 
plant  to  rubble.  Elizabeth  Boardman,  61, 
is  here  to  “bear  witness,”  doing  her  part, 
however  small,  and  possibly  in  vain,  to  try 
to  stop  it. 

“Saddam  Hussein  doesn’t  know  me, 
and  I’m  not  here  to  support  him,”  says 
Boardman,  one  of  several  dozen  foreign 
peace  activists  conducting  a vigil  in  the  cold 
Iraq  night  air.  “I’m  here  to  stand  with  the 
Iraqi  people,  who  are  suffering  from  US 
policies  that  I think  are  completely  wrong.” 

*Used  with  permission  of  author.  First  appeared 
in  SF  Chronicle,  December  23,  2002. 


With  war  perhaps  just  weeks  away,  ac- 
tivists such  as  Boardman  have  been  com- 
ing to  Iraq,  and  some  say  they  will  stay  even 
if  the  bombs  start  to  fall  and  American  sol- 
diers fight  their  way  through  the  streets  of 
Baghdad.  They  are  here,  they  insist,  not  to 
support  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein — 
“He’s  an  evil  man,”  says  Boardman — but 
to  remind  the  world  of  the  damage  a war 
can  bring. 

Their  presence  angers  critics  who  re- 
gard activists  like  Boardman  as  propaganda 
dupes  of  a totalitarian  regime. 

When  actor  and  Marin  County  resident 
Sean  Penn  visited  Baghdad  last  week,  he 
was  labeled  by  some  as  a latter-day  “Hanoi 
Jane,”  a reference  to  actress  Jane  Fonda’s 
notorious  visit  to  North  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  Further  ammunition  for  such 
criticisms  came  when  the  Iraqi  government 
claimed  that  Penn  agreed  with  its  conten- 
tion that  the  regime  possessed  no  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  an  assertion  angrily 
denied  by  Penn. 
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Boardman  insists  she  is  not  driven  by 
politics  or  ideology.  The  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  North  and  South  Market  Adult 


Day  Health  Center,  a San  Francisco  non- 
profit that  provides  medical  care  for  senior 
citizens,  Boardman  describes  herself  as  a 
“hard-core  Quaker  pacifist.” 


Family  Tradition 


The  daughter  of  a World  War  II  con- 
scientious objector,  she  protested  US  in- 
tervention in  Central  America  in  the  1980s 
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by  withholding  her  federal  income  taxes. 
Now,  with  a war  in  Iraq  seeming  closer,  she 
decided  that  Baghdad  was  the  place  to  be. 

“My  daughter  said,  ‘Oh,  Mom,  you 
would  do  this,’  and  a lot  of  other  friends 
and  family  worry  about  me  here.  And  I was 
petrified  for  a while  after  I made  the  deci- 
sion to  come,”  she  says.  “But  I just  remind 
people  now  of  the  Iraqi  civilians  and  US 
soldiers  who  will  be  in  real  danger.  They’re 
the  ones  to  worry  about.” 

Standing  alongside  Boardman  outside 
the  Al-Taji  power  plant  are  Catholics,  Men- 
nonites,  Jews  and  Buddhists,  prompted  to 
come  here,  they  say,  by  deeply  held  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

“The  principal  thing  for  me,  for  my 
soul,  is  to  identify  with  the  victims,”  says 
Charles  Liteky,  a former  Army  chaplain  who 
says  he  plans  to  stay  if  war  comes.  A San 
Francisco  resident  whose  long  career  as  an 
anti-war  activist  has  earned  him  two  stints 
in  federal  prison,  Liteky  spends  most  of  his 
days  here  at  a local  orphanage  run  by  Catho- 
lic nuns,  helping  children  with  cerebral 
palsy  to  eat  and  play. 

“I  may  be  able  to  save  a child  in  the 
orphanage  during  the  bombing,  or  admin- 
ister first  aid  to  somebody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood with  the  skills  I learned  in  Vietnam,” 
says  the  71 -year-old  Liteky,  who  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
in  1968  when  he  carried  22  wounded  sol- 
diers to  safety  during  heavy  combat  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Asked  whether  he  would  do  the  same 
for  a wounded  American  soldier  fighting  in 
Baghdad,  Liteky  responds,  “Of  course  I’d 
go  get  him,  no  matter  whether  he  was  an 
American  soldier  or  an  Iraqi  soldier. 
They’re  all  human  beings.” 

Voices  in  the  Wilderness 

Liteky,  Boardman  and  other  activists 
are  members  of  an  organization  called 
Voices  in  the  Wilderness,  whose  headquar- 
ters is  in  Chicago.  The  anti-war  group  has 
brought  dozens  of  American  delegations  to 
Iraq  since  1996  to  protest  US  policies  to- 
ward Iraq  and  UN  sanctions,  in  effect  since 
the  1991  Gulf  War,  saying  they  have  un- 
fairly affected  Iraq’s  civilian  population. 

After  Voices  in  the  Wilderness  was 
fined  $20,000  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  violating  the  US  ban  on  travel  to  Iraq, 
members  of  the  group  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton earlier  this  month  to  deliver  payment 
— in  virtually  worthless  Iraqi  dinars. 


Kathy  Kelly,  co-founder  of  Voices  in 
the  Wilderness,  acknowledges  that  her 
organization’s  credibility  was  tarred  last 
September  when  it  staged  a demonstration 
outside  UN  headquarters  in  Baghdad.  Crit- 
ics point  out  that  demonstrations  except 
those  staged  by  the  government  are  usually 
banned. 

It  was  “a  disaster,”  she  said.  “We’re 
here  to  protest  the  fact  that  UN  sanctions 
and  US  bombs  have  killed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  past  decade,  but  we 
get  saddled  somehow  with  being  dupes.” 

Many  of  the  activists  seemed  aware  of 
the  contradictions  of  protesting  against  US 
policies  in  a country  where  free  speech  is 
sharply  curtailed. 

“If  I got  up  in  a church  service  here 
and  yelled,  ‘Down  with  Saddam,’  I’d  be 
tossed  out  of  here.  I wouldn’t  last  24  hours,” 
admits  the  Rev.  Roy  Bourgeois,  a Catholic 
Maryknoll  priest  and  longtime  anti-war  ac- 
tivist who  just  ended  a two-week  visit  with 
other  religious  activists,  during  which  they 
held  a service  at  a local  Chaldean  Catholic 
church  and  read  a statement  opposing  a US 
war.  “There’s  control  here  that  I’ve  never 
seen.” 

Many  of  the  visiting  Americans  say  that 
whatever  their  misgivings  about  the  politi- 
cal situation,  they  have  been  surprised  by 
the  warmth  and  hospitality  of  everyday  Ira- 
qis they  have  met. 

“I  expected  people  here  to  be  very  an- 
gry at  Americans,  but  I’ve  found  that  they 
make  distinctions  between  the  American 
people  and  our  government,  which  is  a lot 
more  than  our  government  does  in  return,” 
said  Sister  Simone  Campbell,  a Catholic 
nun  who  is  a Sacramento  lobbyist  for  Jeri- 
cho, an  interfaith  social  services  coalition. 
“I  met  a mother  who  can’t  get  chemotherapy 
for  her  young  boy  with  cancer  because  the 
medicines  are  viewed  as  ‘dual  use,’  “ refer- 
ring to  materials  that  the  United  Nations 
says  could  be  used  for  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal weapons.  “It  broke  my  heart.  But  she 
was  very  sweet.  She  wasn’t  angry  at  me.” 

When  the  Shooting  Starts 

But  even  those  who  say  they  are  will- 
ing to  stay  even  if  war  comes  know  there 
may  be  little  they  can  do  once  the  shooting 
starts. 

“We  couldn’t  stop  a bomb  with  our 
bodies,  and  we  can’t  stop  the  war,”  said 
Kelly. 


Nevertheless,  for  Boardman,  who  plans 
to  return  to  the  Bay  Area  early  next  month, 
her  visit  to  Iraq  has  been  more  than  a quix- 
otic gesture.  In  addition  to  resuming  her  day 
job,  she  says,  she  will  be  undertaking  a hec- 
tic round  of  speaking  engagements. 

“I  hope  that  my  experience  here  can 
help  invigorate  people  back  home  who  may 
think  war  is  inevitable  and  are  losing  hope,” 
she  says.  □ 

Meeting  Clerk  Spent 
Christmas  in  Iraq 

from  the  San  Francisco 
Meeting  Newsletter 

Elizabeth  Boardman,  clerk  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  left  for  Baghdad 
on  December  12th  to  join  the  Iraq  Peace 
Team  there,  and  stayed  in  Iraq  until  New 
Year’s  Day.  The  peace  team  held  vigils  for 
peace,  volunteered  in  hospitals  and  schools, 
attended  public  events,  and  responded  to 
events  as  the  way  opened. 

“The  leading  [to  travel  to  Iraq]  came 
to  me  from  messages  in  a Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship in  mid-September,”  Elizabeth  said.  “I 
was  afraid  I would  chicken  out  if  I didn’t 
make  a commitment  immediately,  so  right 
after  Meeting,  I told  David  Hartsough  that 
I realized  I was  suddenly  free  to  take  a stand 
of  this  sort.” 

Meeting  Member  David  Hartsough  is 
the  Executive  Director  of  PeaceWorkers  In- 
ternational. David  put  Elizabeth  in  touch 
with  Voices  in  the  Wilderness,  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  campaigning  against  the  sanc- 
tions in  Iraq.  Voices  in  the  Wilderness  sends 
delegations  of  Peace  Teams  to  Iraq  in  di- 
rect defiance  of  US  laws. 

Elizabeth  is  a mother,  grandmother, 
and  director  of  a service  agency  with  52 
staff  members.  Reactions  to  her  travel 
plans  among  her  many  family  members, 
friends,  and  colleagues  has  been  mixed. 
Some  think  that  she  is  taking  the  peace 
testimony  to  an  extreme.  They  shake  their 
heads  and  promise  to  hold  Elizabeth  in 
the  Light.  Others  would  go  in  a moment 
themselves,  if  only  they  were  free.  This 
group  was  confident  that  she  would  re- 
turn safely.  Elizabeth  felt  the  same  muddle 
of  ideas  herself.  “Am  I out  of  my  mind, 
or  in  the  hands  of  God?”  she  wondered. 
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Elizabeth’s  life  has  not  been  the  same 
since  she  made  her  decision.  She  has  read  a 
great  deal  about  Iraq,  and  about  peace 
teams,  and  has  learned  far  more  about  war 
and  US  foreign  policy  than  she  ever  wanted 
to  know.  She  has  “come  out”  as  a peace 
activist.  She  has  140  names  on  her  e-list  for 
reports  about  this  venture,  including  for- 


"Where Is  the 
Prince  of  Peace?” 

Elizabeth  Boardman 
San  Francisco  Meeting 

Christmas  Eve 

I attended  the  Christmas  Eve  Mass  at  the 
Church  of  Saint  Theresa  in  Basrah, 
the  city  of  Iraq  closest  to  Kuwait,  where  US 
bombs  are  already  being  dropped.  At  the 
Christmas  service,  where  the  familiar  story 
of  the  first  Christmas  was  acted  out  by  chil- 
dren, I learned  about  some  of  the  people 
who  are  at  risk  to  die  from  those  bombs,  or 
from  the  leukemia  caused  by  the  depleted 
uranium  used  nowadays  in  US  weapons,  or 
from  the  dysentery  which  will  run  rampant 
if  the  water  and  sewage  systems  are  broken 
up  again. 

The  people  who  are  in  jeopardy  include 
the  young  girl  who  played  the  part 
of  Mary  in  the  pageant,  in  her  traditional 
blue  cloak  with  gold  trim.  The  people  to  be 
harmed  include  the  live  “Baby  Jesus”  at 
young  Mary’s  knee.  The  people  to  be 
bombed  include  the  choir  of  teenaged  boys 
and  girls  who  sang  “Joy  to  the  World”  and 
“Angels  We  Have  Heard  on  High.”  The 
people  to  die  may  include  the  archbishop 
himself,  in  his  robes  and  high  hat,  who  has 
refused  the  urging  of  his  seven  siblings  in 
Detroit  to  come  to  safety  with  them. 

The  USA  has  judged  Iraq  to  be  “guilty 
until  proved  innocent”  and  thus 
deserving  of  bombardment.  But  the  people 
in  this  church  were  clearly  innocent  of  any 
wrong  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  they 
welcomed  us  most  warmly,  though  we  came 
from  the  enemy  country  which  has  belea- 
guered them  for  so  long  and  threatens  to 
destroy  them  soon.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  from  weeping. 


warded  “Reports  from  the  Field”  of  other 
Peace  Team  members  in  Baghdad. 

Waiting  for  her  departure  date  involved 
waves  of  fear  and  grace  in  turn,  as  Fran 
Peavey,  a veteran  in  such  trips,  told  her  to 
expect.  “When  I am  afraid,  I just  want  to 
get  in  bed  and  have  someone  take  care  of 
me,”  Elizabeth  said.  “When  the  cycle  comes 


round  to  grace,  I feel  very  loving  towards 
everyone,  and  beloved  in  turn,  as  though  I 
were  in  the  hands  of  God  and  cradled  up  to 
the  Divine  breast.” 

To  read  Elizabeth’s  letters  from 
Baghdad,  and  to  learn  more  about  Peace 
Teams,  go  to  San  Francisco  Meeting’s  new 
website  at  www.sfquakers.org. O 


Photo  of  mother  and  children  by  Elizabeth  Boardman 


Christmas  Day 

On  Christmas,  still  in  Basrah,  I shared 
lunch  with  fifteen  Muslim  and  Christian 
clerics  and  one  other  American  woman. 
Luncheon  was  a feast  of  hummus  and  ol- 
ives, chicken  and  rice,  spread  out  upon 
carpets  in  a mosque.  (It  was  a different 
mosque  which  was  bombed  the  next  day.) 

We  visitors  from  Voices  in  the  Wil- 
derness were  not  expected,  but  our  Mus- 
lim hosts,  Sunni  and  Shi’ites  together, 
welcomed  us,  and  sent  a runner  to  call  for 
their  Christian  counterparts  to  share  in 
this  opportunity  to  talk. 

They  wanted  us  to  understand  that 
they  consider  as  brothers  and  sisters  all 
men  and  women  “of  the  Book”  (i.e.  Mus- 
lims, Christians  and  Jews).  They  urged  us 
to  understand  that  they  are  not  fundamen- 
talists or  terrorrists.  They  told  us 
how  their  constant  prayer  is  for  peace. 

These  men,  like  all  others  we  talked 
to  in  Iraq,  insist  that  they  have  no  hard 
feelings  towards  the  American  people. 
Their  view  is  that  the  evil  in  the  world 


now  is  “in  five  men,”  five  American  men, 
and  their  hope  is  that  voting  Americans 
will  be  able  to  influence  these  men. 

Iraqis  are  loyal  to  their  own  leader, 
they  said,  and  will  resist  the  destruction 
of  their  country.  The  mosque  in  which  we 
sat  together  was  bombed  in  1991  and 
again  in  1998.  “We  will  rebuild  it  again 
and  again  and  again”  if  necessary,  they 
vowed. 

As  they  pressed  more  food  on  us, 
these  ecumenical  clerics  remarked  that, 
in  contradiction  to  American  legal  and 
moral  principles,  the  US  administration 
treats  Iraq  as  “guilty  until  proven  inno- 
cent” in  the  realm  of  weaponry.  And  they 
noted  without  rancor  that  the  facts  are 
clear  as  to  which  country  does  have  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  has  used  them, 
and  threatens  to  use  them  again. 

Where  was  the  Christian  “Prince  of 
Peace”  this  Christmas  Day? 

You  can  read  the  rest  of  Elizabeth’s 
letters  at  the  new  San  Francisco  website 
at  www.sfquakers.org.  □ 
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Western  Friends 
Meetings  Oppose 
War  Against  Iraq 

Numerous  Western  Meetings  have  ap- 
proved minutes  opposing  war  in  Iraq.  Here 
is  a sampling  of  Friends  ’ statements. 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

Santa  Cruz  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  affirms  the 
historic  testimony  of  Friends  against  all  war 
and  killing,  affirming  that  all  life  is  sacred 
and  that  the  destruction  of  life  never  brings 
resolution  to  human  conflict  nor  embraces 
the  richness  of  human  diversity.  War  today 
destroys  entire  populations,  and  the  weap- 
ons of  war  carry  with  them  poisons  which 
contaminate  the  earth. 

Specifically  at  this  time  the  Meeting 
directly  opposes  the  waging  of  war  by  this 
country  against  Iraq.  With  great  sadness  we 
see  the  suffering  of  the  people  of  Iraq,  the 
starvation  and  illness  which  has  visited 
them  in  part  through  our  country’s  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Gulf  War  and  the  enforcement 
of  economic  sanctions  which  have  pre- 
vented humanitarian  aid  from  reaching 
them.  We  embrace  the  culture  and  history 
of  this  land  and  people. 

The  Meeting  urges  all  of  its  members 
to  find  direct  expression  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  escalation  of  violence — includ- 
ing war-tax  resistance,  public  demonstra- 
tion and  public  civil  disobedience,  paid  ad- 
vertisements and  letters  to  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  communication  to  members  of 
Congress  and  the  United  States’  adminis- 
tration, widespread  work  in  public  educa- 
tion, and  the  initiation  of  other  creative 
endeavors. 

Boulder  Meeting 

Believing,  as  Friends,  that  military  force 
solves  no  problems  but  rather  post- 
pones solutions  and  creates  suffering,  we 
ask  fellow  citizens  to  join  us  in  moving  our 
government  toward  wisdom  and  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Instead  of  making  war  on 
Iraq  and  its  people,  our  nation  should  be 
leading: 

• the  UN  in  a global  disarmament  process, 
to  begin  with  Iraq  but  quickly  involving  all 
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states  possessing,  developing  or  supplying 
mass  terror  weapons,  including  the  US  and 
Russia. 

• the  Israelis  and  Palestinians  to  a fair  and 
lasting  peace. 

• the  world  to  a secure  energy  future  by 
altering  our  own  wasteful  use  of  oil,  which 
is  destabilizing  an  entire  region  and  the  bio- 
sphere. 

• justice-seeking  peoples  to  international 
institutions  that  will  judge,  punish  and  de- 
ter terrorism  in  all  its  forms. 

The  sad  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  to  terror 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  risk  we  face  of 
losing  our  national  soul  if  we,  in  response, 
bully  the  world.  We  cannot  hope  to  create 
a better  world  through  force  of  arms.  We 
can  do  so  only  by  modeling  a world  with- 
out violence. 

Claremont  Meeting 

Claremont  Meeting  of  the  Religious  So 
ciety  of  Friends  feels  the  need  to  com- 
municate to  other  Quaker  bodies  and  the 
larger  community  its  concern  about  the  US 
government’s  policy  toward  Iraq.  For 
months,  the  President  and  his  advisors  have 
insisted  that  the  need  for  what  they  call  a 
“regime  change”  in  that  country  justifies  a 
military  invasion.  For  the  moment,  the  Ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  backed  off  in 
the  face  of  doubts  and  negative  reaction 
from  our  allies  everywhere  and  from  many 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 


While  we  share  these  objections,  our 
concern  goes  beyond  the  policy  to  its  basic 
premise,  the  concept  of  “preemptive  strike” 
or  preventive  war.  The  President  and  his 
advisors  appear  convinced  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  “uniquely  evil,”  seem  certain  of 
his  plans  for  the  future  oppression  of  his 
own  people  and  for  aggressive  moves 
against  his  neighbors.  The  President  and 
his  advisors  claim  they  have  not  just  the 
right,  but  the  responsibility  to  displace 
Hussein  before  he  strikes.  We  have  no  illu- 
sions about  Saddam  Hussein,  but  rather 
contend  that  such  a claim  to  omniscience 
reflects  an  arrogance  which  is  immoral  and 
dangerous. 

We  call  on  ourselves  and  others  in  the 
coming  months  to  oppose  this  so-called 
“Bush  Doctrine”  and  insist  that  it  give  way 
to  the  humility  in  the  framing  of  foreign 
policy  that  the  President  espoused  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term.  Our  enormous  wealth 
and  power  do  indeed  place  us  in  a central 
position  in  the  current  world  scene.  We 
must  use  that  preeminence  in  ways  that  will 
help  alleviate  the  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness which  characterize  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  the  world’s  people  and  which  give 
rise  to  political  instability  and  oppressive 
governments. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  all  those  who  reach 
out  with  faith  and  love,  who  strive  toward 
a peaceful  settlement  of  all  of  the  vexatious 
problems  that  make  the  Middle  East  such  a 
dangerous  place  both  for  those  who  live 
there  and  the  world  as  a whole.  □ 
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AFSC  Humanitarian 
Work  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan 

Iraq  Is  a Vulnerable  Country 

One  grim  legacy  of  the  Gulf  War  in 
1990/91  was  the  intentional  destruc- 
tion of  Iraq’s  civilian  infrastructure  by  the 
United  States.  The  damage  of  the  war  re- 
sulted not  from  stray  bombs,  but  from  pre- 
cision-guided weapons  that  struck  electri- 
cal plants,  oil  refineries  and  transportation 
networks.  This  has  caused  a humanitarian 
crisis. 

Under  sanctions,  Iraq  has  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  war,  saddling  ordinary 
Iraqis  with  regular  rolling  blackouts,  dirty 
water  that  carries  disease,  and  utter  isola- 
tion from  the  international  community. 
From  1990  to  2000,  UNICEF  found  that 
Iraq  suffered  the  worst  change  in  mortality 
levels  among  children  under  five  years  old 
of  any  of  the  1 88  countries  surveyed.  Child 
mortality  rates  in  Iraq  more  than  doubled 
during  the  decade. 

What  You  Can  Do 

Donations  to  the  Campaign  of  Con- 
science will  fund  the  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Bodeja  Water  Treatment 
plant  outside  the  city  of  Baqooba. 

Baqooba  is  the  capital  of  Diyala,  a 
province  that  borders  Baghdad  in  the  west, 
Iran  in  the  east  and  the  Kurdish  zones  in 
the  north.  It  is  an  agricultural  region  known 
as  “the  citrus  basket  of  Iraq.”  It  experienced 
a large  influx  of  refugees  as  people  fled  the 
bombings  of  Baghdad  in  1990/91. 

The  Bodeja  water  treatment  plant  will 
serve  more  than  9,000  people  in  many  scat- 
tered villages  and  five  schools.  Reconstruc- 
tion will  be  guided  by  Iraqi  engineers  with 
a local  labor  force.  All  materials  will  be 
purchased  locally  in  Iraq. 

Friendship  & Reconciliation 

Public  support  for  the  Campaign  of 
Conscience  is  critical  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  isolation  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  erect  around  Iraq. 
Very  few  non-governmental  organizations 
(NGOs)  operate  in  these  vast  areas  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Government  of 


Iraq.  The  Bodeja  Water  Treatment  project 
will  help  build  a bridge  of  friendship  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Iraq.  This  is  an  important  way  to  be  a 
part  of  the  solution. 

But  it  takes  more  than  reconstruction 
to  achieve  peace.  It  takes  political  aware- 
ness and  action. 

More  than  150  organizations  have  al- 
ready endorsed  the  Campaign  of  Con- 
science. We  have  said  no  to  the  continued 
isolation  of  Iraq.  We  have  publicly  sup- 
ported sending  humanitarian  relief  to  Iraq 
without  a license  from  the  US  government. 
We  have  signed  the  Campaign’s  peace 
pledge,  a rejection  of  escalating  violence 
against  Iraq. 

The  Campaign  of  Conscience  is  an  ef- 
fort to  change  US  policy  towards  Iraq.  Us- 
ing advocacy  and  education,  the  campaign 
calls  on  the  United  States  government  to 
initiate  the  ending  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  and  support  for  rebuilding  a 
devastated  country. 

Educational  Work  in  Afghanistan 

In  Afghanistan,  AFSC  continues  its  com- 
mitment to  education  with: 

• Construction  and  repair  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools  for  girls  and  boys.  Work 
has  begun  on  the  first  schools  in  the  Kabul 
vicinity  at  a cost  of  approximately  $30,000 
for  construction  of  an  eight  room  building. 
Criteria  for  site  selection  include:  involve- 
ment by  the  local  community  (such  as  do- 
nation of  land  or  labor),  commitment  from 


the  government  to  pay  teacher  salaries,  and 
presence  of  a strong  local  implementing 
organization.  AFSC  is  seeking  US  schools 
to  sponsor  the  rehabilitation  of  individual 
schools  in  Afghanistan. 

• Literacy  programs  for  women.  Literacy 
training,  especially  for  war  widows  who 
now  head  households,  will  be  combined 
with  vocational  training  so  that  the  women 
also  learn  a trade  such  as  tailoring.  Classes 
are  beginning  with  80  women  in  the 
Bamiyan  area.  Successful  graduates  of  the 
literacy  program  are  awarded  a sewing 
machine  and  other  tools  needed  to  continue 
their  new  skills.  $32  will  buy  a sewing 
machine  for  a new  graduate. 

• Providing  playground  equipment.  Play  is 
an  important  part  of  education  for  children 
as  they  learn  to  interact,  cooperate  and  en- 
joy each  other’s  company — especially  in  a 
country  such  as  war-torn  Afghanistan. 
AFSC  is  installing  jungle  gyms,  seesaws, 
merry-go-rounds,  swings  and  a slide  in  el- 
ementary schools.  The  equipment  is  locally 
manufactured  and  thus  gives  a boost  to  the 
Afghan  economy.  Just  $2000  buys  a com- 
plete set  of  playground  equipment  for  one 
school.  □ 

Make  your  tax  deductible 
contributiont  to  these  pro- 
grams by  calling  toll  free  1- 
888-588-2372.  The  AFSC  does 
not  receive  US  Government 
funding.  All  of  AFSC's  work  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  is  pri- 
vately funded. 
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We  Don’t  Look 
Dangerous 

by  Bob  Runyan 
Chico  (CA)  Meeting 

I missed  my  chance  to  be  a conscientious 
objector  when  my  number  didn’t  come  up 
in  the  last  year  of  the  draft.  It  was  1973. 
During  high  school  I got  the  opportunity  to 
think  through  whether  I could  kill  other 
people  in  a war.  I couldn’t  see  how  I could 
possibly  allow  myself  to  be  trained  to  shoot 
or  bayonet  another  human  being. 

Well.  It’s  almost  30  years  later  and 
my  wife  Kathy  and  I’ve  been  well  trained 
in  killing.  Not  the  kind  of  face-to-face  kill- 
ing that  kept  me  awake  in  my  high  school 
years.  Like  a bomber  pilot,  we  never  see 
our  victims  unless  they  show  up  on  the  news. 
Maybe  we  can’t  even  be  directly  implicated. 
We  don’t  look  dangerous,  but  we  are  ac- 
complices. 

Over  the  years  we’ve  been  trained  to 
look  the  other  way  as  our  federal  taxes  paid 
for  others  to  kill,  or  threaten  to  kill,  in  our 
places.  From  Vietnam  to  Afghanistan  and 
beyond,  we’ve  had  a hand  in  financing  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  human  beings.  With 
the  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems 
we’ve  helped  pay  for,  billions  of  others  are 
threatened. 

Well,  we  didn 't  have  a choice  did  we? 
We  didn’t  think  we  had  a choice.  If 
we  didn’t  pay  our  taxes  we’d  go  to  jail.  That 
simple,  right?  The  idea  of  resistance  never 
even  occurred  to  either  of  us  until  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  Since  that  time  Kathy  and 
I have  wrestled  with  the  idea  of  war  tax  re- 
sistance the  way  I wrestled  with  the  idea  of 
conscientious  objection  to  the  draft  in  high 
school.  The  two  ideas  are  closely  related. 

Our  family’s  bodies  and  minds  are 
useless  to  the  military  at  this  point.  Our  tax 
dollars  are  valuable.  They  are  being  drafted 
and  have  been  drafted  since  we  started 
working  and  making  a living  wage.  In 
today’s  high-tech  military,  warm  bodies  are 
of  secondary  importance.  Cold  cash  is  key. 

Military  spending  makes  up  between 
40  to  50%  of  the  federal  budget,  depending 
on  whose  statistics  one  uses.*  In  order  to 
resist  conscription  of  my  family’s  share  of 
this  money,  I submitted  a new  W-4  to  my 
employer  and  adjusted  dependent  allow- 
ances to  reduce  my  withholding.  Now  only 
about  half  as  much  is  removed.  At  the  end 


Runyan  family — Photo  by  author 
of  the  year  we  will  correctly  fill  out  and  file 
our  federal  income  tax  return  as  usual,  but 
we  will  only  pay  50  to  60%  of  the  balance 
due.  The  remainder,  the  military  portion,  we 
will  redirect  to  worthy  causes.  With  our  tax 
forms  we’ll  enclose  a letter  that  will  explain 
the  reasons  for  our  action. 

What  will  happen  to  my  family  and 
me?  Lord  knows,  but  if  past  events  are  good 
predictors  of  the  future,  then  this  is  the  likely 
scenario.  First,  the  IRS  will  send  us  letters. 
These  will  go  from  brusque  to  threatening. 


Iraqi  child  in  hospital  - AFSC photo 


HEALTH  KITS  FOR  IRAQI  PEOPLE 

As  the  Bush  Administration  pushes  for  war 
in  Iraq,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee Emergency  and  Material  Assistance 
Program  (EMAP) — following  a tradition  of 
education  and  peacebuilding  in  troubled  re- 
gions of  the  world — has  shipped  three  40- 
foot  containers  filled  with  health  kits  and 
blankets  to  the  Middle  East  for  distribution 
in  the  event  of  military  action. 

In  addition,  AFSC  has  released  emer- 


There  might  be  a personal  visit.  At  some 
point,  maybe  in  a few  months,  maybe  in  a 
few  years,  they  will  come  after  the  money. 
This  they  will  easily  find  in  our  family  bank 
accounts  or  by  garnishing  my  pay.  They 
will  take  interest  and  penalties  beyond  our 
unpaid  balance.  They  will  almost  certainly 
not  put  Kathy  or  me  in  jail  (as  I said,  the 
Federal  Government  has  little  use  for  our 
bodies,  and  no  one  is  known  to  have  been 
jailed  for  war  tax  resistance  in  the  USA  for 
over  a decade,  though  there  are  thousands 
of  resisters). 

So  what’s  the  point?  If  they’re  going 
to  take  the  money  anyway,  why  go  through 
all  of  this? 

The  point  is  that  we  have  a choice 
about  whether  to  look  the  other  way  while 
my  money  is  used  for  murder.  In  our  way 
of  thinking,  we  have  an  obligation  to  object 
when  we  see  evil,  to  avoid  participating  in 
it  willingly  or  tacitly,  and  to  try  to  do  what 
we  can  to  stop  it.  The  military  will  likely 
get  our  tax  money,  but  _we  will  not  have 
handed  it  to  them.  They  will  have  to  take  it. 

We  don’t  look  so  dangerous.  But 
maybe  we  are.  Instead  of  being  a threat  to 
world  peace,  we’ve  taken  a step  toward 
being  a threat  to  world  war.  □ 

* Good  sources  for  this  information 
are  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, War  Resisters  League,  and  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information. 

gency  funding  to  purchase  supplies  locally 
for  those  affected  by  the  devastating  Iraqi 
sanctions  and  impending  military  action. 
AFSC  continues  to  collect  cash  donations 
and  material  donations  for  health  kits  de- 
scribed below: 

4 Bars  of  soap 

1 Plastic  bottle  of  shampoo  (13-24 

ox  size) 

4 Adult-size  toothbrushes  (please 
leave  in  packaging) 

1 Hairbrush 

1 Wide  tooth  comb 

1 Fingernail  clipper 

1 Box  of  adhesive  bandages  (mini- 

mum 40,  assorted  preferred) 

Cash  donations  should  be  sent  to: 
AFSC/Development,  1501  Cherry  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  To  contribute  via 
Visa  or  MasterCard,  call  1-888-588-2372, 
ext.  1.  More  detailed  information  can  be 
found  at::  http://www.afsc.org. 
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A Quaker  Peace  Initiative 


College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 
January,  2003 

Introduction 

This  is  an  initiative  to  eliminate  war 
by  addressing  the  seeds  of  war.  Our 
country’s  current  “war  on  terrorism”  is 
closely  connected  to  the  control  of  oil  sup- 
plies and  the  marketing  of  weapons.  This 
initiative  offers  an  outcome  of  peace  nur- 
tured by  US  energy  self-sufficiency  and  re- 
source sustainability. 

Why  This  Initiative  Now? 

The  drums  of  war  beat  loudly  at 
present.  Quakers  place  a high  spiritual 
value  on  peace.  Respecting  “that  of  God 
in  each  person,”  Quakers  cannot  kill;  Quak- 
ers seek,  in  our  Testimony  of  Peace,  to  live 
peace.  Our  work  for  peace  and  against  war 
takes  many  different  paths,  such  as  promot- 
ing mutual  understanding  between  nations, 
protesting  war  by  peaceful  demonstrations, 
helping  Conscientious  Objectors  to  not  par- 
ticipate in  military  conflict,  and  helping  the 
victims  of  war.  In  order  to  secure  peace, 
all  these  activities  must  be  joined  with  ini- 
tiatives that  eliminate  the  seeds  of  war. 

What  Are  the  Seeds 
of  This  Present  War? 

Seeds  of  war  lie  in  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  resources,  and  the  desire  to  ac- 
quire, use  and  control  these  resources.  The 
control  of  energy  resources  and  military 
conflicts  are  interrelated;  we  import  oil  and 
export  weapons. 

Oil  and  Weapons 

Energy  affects  domestic  and  interna- 
tional policies.  US  citizens  represent  only 
4.5  percent  of  the  world  population  ( 1 ),  but 
consume  25.1  percent  of  the  world’s  total 


energy  (2).  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
importer  of  oil  (24.4  percent  of  total  world 
imports)  and  the  largest  exporter  of  weap- 
ons. In  1997  US  arms  exports  were  $31.8 
billion.  That  was  twice  the  arms  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Russia, 
and  China  combined  (3).  Saudi  Arabia  is 
the  largest  exporter  of  oil  and  the  largest 
importer  of  weapons;  this  country  imported 
$11.6  billion  worth  of  military  equipment 
in  1997  (4).  The  US  Defense  budget  was 
$26 1 .4  billion  in  1 999,  and  this  represented 
32.8  percent  of  the  world  military  expen- 
ditures. Military  costs  were  $1,437  per 
capita  in  the  United  States,  $571  /cap  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  $426/cap  in  France, 
$41 1/cap  in  Russia,  and  $33/cap  in  China 
(5).  The  proposed  increase  in  US  military 
spending  for  2003  to  $396.1  billion  is 
equivalent  to  about  48  percent  of  total  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  the  world  (6). 

The  US  needs  this  military  power  to 
secure  supplies  of  oil  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. People  in  foreign  countries  are 
wounded  or  killed,  and  their  communities 
destroyed  in  order  for  the  US  to  obtain  oil. 
Young  American  men  and  women  are 
wounded  or  killed  in  military  actions 
abroad,  fighting  not  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, but  for  oil. 

Marketing  Weapons 

To  market  weapons  an  enemy  is 
needed;  it  is  difficult  to  justify  attacking 
friends.  Since  the  end  of  WW  II 
the  world  has  witnessed  many  isolated  wars. 
These  limited  but  ongoing  military  conflicts 
in  various  regions  create  a lucrative  mar- 
ket for  weapons. 

The  US  had  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
enemy  but  with  its  disintegration,  the  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  a big  military  budget 
evaporated.  The  US  sought  a new  enemy 
with  little  success  until  terrorists  came 
along.  The  “war  against  terrorists”  is  now 
being  used  to  promote  military  buildup  and 
the  sale  of  weapons. 


Marketing  weapons  is  causing  incon- 
sistency in  US  foreign  policy  as  it  leads  to 
supplying  weapons  to  temporary  friends 
who  frequently  become  American  enemies. 
Following  this  transition  from  a “friend” 
to  an  “enemy,”  the  US  may  then  start  a con- 
flict and  use  new  weapons  to  destroy  those 
previously  supplied  weapons.  The  US  may 
supply  weapons  to  two  groups  fighting 
within  a country  or  to  two  countries  at  war 
against  each  other.  Then  Peace  Units  of  the 
United  Nations,  NATO  or  other  interna- 
tional organizations  are  sent  to  establish 
peace.  All  three  forces  are  then  using  weap- 
ons manufactured  by  the  same  producers. 

Fear  and  insecurity  generate  strong 
support  for  the  production  of  weapons. 
These  motives  are  constantly  stirred  up  in 
our  country  despite  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
a very  safe  place.  Canada  and  Mexico  are 
the  best  neighbors  any  country  can  ask  for. 
Oceans  surround  the  country  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  Between  these  two  oceans 
is  a vast  territory  with  millions  of  people 
who  are  ready  to  defend  their  freedom. 

Terrorism 

It  is  not  simple  to  identify  terrorism. 
Terrorists  can  be  viewed  as  people  in- 
volved in  violent  activities.  However,  they 
can  also  be  viewed  as  people  fighting  for 
freedom  or  justice.  Terrorists  can  be  indi- 
viduals, groups  or  countries.  Declaring  war 
on  terrorists  creates  a perpetual  market  for 
weapons.  Violence  encourages  more  vio- 
lence. An  effective  policy  reducing  the 
threat  of  terrorism  would  include  sharing 
of  resources,  social  equality  and  fair  play 
in  world  affairs. 

Weapons  and  the  National  Economy 

The  industrial-military  complex  pro- 
vides jobs  for  individuals,  families  and 
communities  in  the  country.  It  is  perverse, 
however,  in  that  these  jobs  are  sustained 
by  killing  many  people  around  the  world. 
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A lasting  peace  would  eliminate  any  need 
for  the  production  and  marketing  of  mili- 
tary products.  Many  industrial  plants  would 
close,  no  military  research  would  be  needed, 
and  military  bases  would  be  eliminated. 

Quaker  Peace  Initiative 

This  Quaker  Peace  Initiative  asserts 
that  the  US  seeks,  and  in  a reasonable 
amount  of  time,  achieves,  sustainable  na- 
tional energy  self-sufficiency.  This  initia- 
tive has  five  major  components: 

• Reliance  on  sustainable  national  energy 
sources 

• Development  and  management  of  an  en- 
ergy efficient  transportation  system 

• Decentralized,  local  production  of  energy 
by  safe  and  renewable  means 

• Allocation  of  a major  portion  of  the  US 
defense  budget  to  this  initiative 

• US  establishes/honors/enhances  interna- 
tional programs  so  that  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions become  energy  self-sufficient  using 
sustainable  resources 

Reliance  on  Sustainable  National 
Energy  Sources 

The  development  and  management  of 
our  sustainable  natural  resources  can  help 
us  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency.  Our  pro- 
ductive farmland  and  forestland  can  pro- 
duce energy  and  chemicals  that  we  have 
been  presently  importing  from  oil-rich 
world  regions.  Hydrogen  fuels  can  be  used. 
Solar  electric  systems  can  be  installed  in 
urban  and  rural  communities  and  in  vast 
areas  of  our  country  to  generate  electricity. 
Wind  power  and  hydropower  can  be  used 
to  generate  electricity. 

Energy  Efficient  Transportation 

The  transportation  of  people  and  goods 
can  be  designed  and  managed  as  an  energy 
efficient  system.  Our  transportation  system 
can  consist  of  fuel-efficient  vehicles,  buses, 
and  light  rail  in  communities  and  fast  trains 
connecting  all  major  areas.  Fuel  cells  can 
power  motor  vehicles. 

Local  Energy 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  current  distribu- 
tion systems  for  electricity  to  many,  if  not 


most,  urban  centers  are  now  operating  at 
maximum  capacity  and  cannot  be  expanded 
without  massive  expenditures,  and  the 
building  of  entirely  new  power  corridors. 
The  expense  and  displacement  through  the 
condemnation  of  existing  real  estate  for  this 
purpose  is  staggering.  Instead,  new  indus- 
trial plants  producing  safe,  renewable  en- 
ergy can  be  located  in  our  communities. 

Benefits  of  This  Initiative 

The  overall  benefits  of  this  Quaker 
Peace  Initiative  are  many  and  lasting.  There 
will  be  many  new  business  opportunities 
based  upon  the  marketing  of  energy  pro- 
duced from  national  renewable  resources. 
New  energy  technologies  can  be  exported 
to  foreign  markets.  The  environmental  ben- 
efits of  this  responsible  earth  stewardship 
are  tremendous.  Socially,  the  equal  alloca- 
tion and  distribution  of  energy  resources 
greatly  enhances  the  ability  of  all  peoples 
to  have  enough  food,  shelter  and  security. 
Because  a major  seed  of  war  will  be  elimi- 
nated, energy  self-sufficiency  will  enhance 
our  national  security.  Therefore,  the  defense 
budget  can  be  allocated  to  this  energy  self- 
sufficiency  program. 

A Quaker  Vision 
for  the  United  States 

The  United  States  will  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  responsible  develop- 
ment and  management  of  natural  resources. 
Rural  communities  and  metropolitan  areas 
will  become  energy  producing  regions.  No 
military  activities  will  be  required  to  safe- 
guard our  energy  supplies.  Research  facili- 
ties and  industrial  companies  will  develop 
and  produce  renewable  energy  systems  and 
modem  transportation  systems.  The  US  will 
export  new  energy  technology  and  modem 
transportation  systems  to  other  countries. 

The  American  economy  will  prosper, 
and  our  country  will  have  friends  around 
the  world.  The  United  States  will  become 
a leader  and  not  a bully  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  US  will  cooperate  with  democratic 
governments,  not  with  dictators  who  have 
oil. 

Our  country  will  respond  to  terrorism 
with  measures  combining  international  pro- 
grams for  environmental  justice  and  social 
equality  with  defense  preparedness.  Our 
country  will  become  a rainbow  of  hope  and 
not  a threat  for  people  around  the  world. 


We  Can  Do  It 

Oil  is  a finite  resource;  once  used  up, 
it  is  gone.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  need 
to  develop  national  renewable  energy 
supplies  to  sustain  our  quality  of  life.  We 
have  to  responsibly  manage  our  natural 
resources  and  therefore  we  need  to  de- 
velop a modern  energy  efficient  transpor- 
tation system.  We  have  to  manage  energy 
usage  in  all  our  life  activities.  We  have 
no  other  choice. 

Energy  self-sufficiency  is  a patriotic 
act.  Our  government  may  not  have  an  un- 
derstanding for  this  Peace  Initiative.  This 
is  unfortunate  but  can  be  expected.  Learn- 
ing from  the  history  of  our  country,  it  has 
always  been  people,  not  the  government, 
who  initiated  the  beneficial  changes  in 
our  society.  The  American  people  initi- 
ated the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  women’s  equal 
rights  movement,  improved  working  con- 
ditions in  industry,  child  protection  leg- 
islation, improved  environmental  quality, 
protection  of  endangered  species,  protec- 
tion of  our  natural  treasures,  anti-smok- 
ing policies,  organic  farming,  food  safety, 
healthy  lifestyles,  and  sustainable  living 
or  renewable  energy  systems. 

In  these  ways,  the  American  people 
have  always  provided  leadership.  Fre- 
quently they  had  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment to  incorporate  these  changes  into 
national  policies  and  laws.  This  will  also 
happen  with  the  Quaker  Peace  Initiative. 
People  will  lead  the  government  to  the 
realization  that  energy  self-sufficiency 
will  obviate  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  and  eliminate  this  major  contributor 
to  unrest  throughout  the  world.  Our  na- 
tional security  will  be  enhanced,  our  en- 
vironment will  be  enhanced,  and  peace 
will  become  possible.  American  citizens 
will  lead  their  government  in  changing 
the  culture  of  war  and  domination  into 
the  culture  of  peace  and  cooperation.  □ 

(1)  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United 
States,  2000 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Ibid. 

(6)  Center  for  Defense  Information 

(7)  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United 
States,  2000 
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Updated  calendar  of  Quaker  activities  in 
the  Western  USA  can  be  found  at 
westernquaker.net.  Please  contact  the  edi- 
tor at friendsbul@aol.com  if  you  would  like 
to  add  an  item  or  make  a correction. 

Spring:  Eric  Moon,  the  Brinton  Visitor, 
will  be  traveling  throughout  NPYM.  To 
schedule  a visit  or  get  more  information, 
contact  Jean  Roberts,  3 1 724  124th  St.  SE, 
Sultan,  WA  98294,  360-793-0240 

Mar  28-30.  “Confronting  The  Peace  Testi- 
mony: Revisiting  the  roots  of  our  Quaker 
Peace  Testimony  in  search  of  renewal  for 
our  times.”  Chuck  Fager.  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Apr  18-20  (Easter  Weekend).  “Seeking 
Balance:  Exploring  our  story,  our  passions, 
and  our  life’s  purpose.”  James  Navarro  and 
Lauren  Mari-Navarro.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

Apr  25-27.  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Lazy  F Ranch,  near  Ellensburg, 
WA. 

May  2-4.  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Sky  Camp,  near  Eugene  , OR. 

May  10.  NPYM  Steering  Committee  Meet- 
ing. Multnomah  Meetinghouse,  Portland, 
OR. 

June  11-15.  Intermountain  YM  will  meet 
at  Ghost  Ranch,  near  Abiquiu,  New 
Mexico,  with  the  9th  and  10th  as  ‘early 
days’  with  special  interest  groups,  work- 
shops and  committee  meetings.  Arrivals 
may  occur  as  early  as  2:00  PM  on  the  8th. 

Jun  22-29.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun 
through  service  for  Friends  in  the  8th  - 1 0th 
grades.  Quaker  Center  Staff  and  others. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Jul  4-10.  “Stepping  out  into  the  Woods.” 
Art  and  the  Spirit  returns  with  an  experi- 
mental new  format.  Michael  Mansfield. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Jul  20-27.  Quaker  Camp.  Our  week  for 
Friends  in  5th-7th  grades.  Quaker  Center 
Staff  and  others. 

Jul  24-27.  North  Pacific  YM  Annual  Ses- 
sion. University  of  Montana,  Missoula  MT. 

Aug  4-9.  Pacific  YM  Annual  Session,  Uni- 


Faithful  attender  at  weekly  peace  rally  in 
Torrance,  CA.  Photo  by  editor. 
versity  of  San  Diego. 


Aug  10-15.  Quaker  Camp  Senior  Session. 
Organized  by  the  campers  themselves. 
Open  to  11th  graders  through  early  college 
age. 

Aug  1 5- 1 7.  “A  Sabbath  Weekend.”  A twist 
on  our  annual  silent  retreat.  Claire 
Gorfinkel.  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond, 
CA. 

Aug  24-Sept  l.The  Annual  Community 
Workcamp.  Good  works  and  good  fellow- 
ship at  Quaker  Center. 


Sep  19-21.  “On  Clerking.”  The  practical 
and  the  sublime  about  doing  business  the 
Quaker  way.  Cliff  Lester  and  Eric  Moon. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Oct  3-5.  “There  is  a Hunger:  A weekend 
for  women.”  Women  exploring  how  we  are 
nourished  physically  and  spiritually.  Eve 
Forrest.  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Nov  7-9.  “On  Membership.”  Quaker  Cen- 
ter on  the  Road  at  Redwood  Forest  Meet- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Lloyd  Lee  Wilson. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Nov  14-16.  “Nurturing  our  Quaker  Faith.” 
Knowing  our  history,  wrestling  with  our  tra- 
dition, growing  into  the  future.  Lloyd  Lee 
Wilson.  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Dec  5-7.  “Working  with  Joy  and  Suffering.” 
Helping  in  the  world,  staying  grounded  in 
the  Spirit.  Judy  Trethaway.  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Dec  27.  2003-Jan  1,  2004.  “Growing 
Edges,  Holy  Nudges.”  The  Year  End  Re- 
treat. Explore  leadings  through  journaling, 
worship,  sharing,  and  playful  responses  to 
images.  Helen  Horn.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
PO  Box  686 

Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005 
831-336-8333 
mail@quakercenter.  org 


A Quaker  First  Day  school  teacher 
asked  her  class  if  any  of  them  knew  what 
Easter  was. 

“Oh  yes,  I do,”  said  Rebecca. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“It’s  when  we  all  dress  up  in  costumes 
and  ask  for  candy.” 

“No,  Rebecca,  I’m  afraid  that’s  not 
right,”  replied  the  teacher.  “That’s 
Hallowe’en.  Now  can  anyone  explain 
Easter?” 


“Oh,  I know,”  said  Martin. 

“ Yes,  Martin,  please  explain  it  to  us.” 
“Easter  is  when  we  put  up  a tree  in  the 
house  and  we  all  get  gifts.” 

“No,  Martin,  that’s  Christmas,  not  Eas- 
ter. Does  anyone  else  know?” 

“I  do,  I do,”  said  Bart. 

“Okay,  Bart,  give  it  your  best  shot,” 
said  the  teacher. 

“Easter  is  when  Jesus  was  crucified, 
and  was  buried  in  a tomb....”  said  Bart. 

“That’s  very  good,  Bart.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  happened  next?” 

“Well,  three  days  later  he  gets  out  of 
his  tomb  and  if  he  doesn’t  see  his  shadow, 
that  means  winter  is  going  last  another 
month.” 

Other  stories  and  jokes  can  be  found 
at  our  website: 

http : //westernquaker . net 
quaker_humor . htm 
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New  Web  Sites: 
Thinking  Deeply 
About  War  and 
Peace 

David  Chandler  of  Visalia  Meeting  has  put 
together  an  excellent  new  website  for  those 
seeking  information  about  Conscientious 
Objection:  http://co.quaker.org/ 

The  purpose  of  the  site  is  to  help  young 
people  (or  anyone  for  that  matter)  to  think 
through  the  issues  surrounding  the  Quaker 
Peace  Testimony  and  conscientious  objec- 
tion. 

There  are  a number  of  sites  that  deal 
with  the  legal  and  practical  aspects  of  con- 
scientious objection,  but  before  one  is  ready 
to  commit  to  that  stance,  one  needs  to  think 
deeply  on  the  issues  themselves.  David  is 
seeking  contributions  of  material  for  the 
site,  particularly  first-hand  accounts  from 
conscientious  objectors,  including  the 
thinking  that  went  into  their  decision.  If  you 
know  any  COs,  consider  working  with  them 

What  Did  Jesus 
Really  Mean  When 
He  Said,  " Love  Your 
Enemy?” 

PRAYER  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SEPT.  11 

by  Fred  La  Motte 
Olympia  (WA)  Meeting 

Today  my  heart  is  filled  with  sadness, 
Lord,  not  only  in  sympathy  for  those 
who  mourn  the  dead,  but  in  dark  surprise 
that  so  many  of  our  people  have  turned  to 
visions  of  war  instead  of  peace.  Your 
prophet  asks  us  to  beat  our  swords  into 
ploughshares,  yet  we  beat  our  ploughs  into 
swords.  We  used  to  feed  the  world.  Now 
weapons  are  our  chief  export.  But  I am  not 
at  war  with  anyone,  for  violence  only  begets 
violence,  war  is  failure,  retaliation  blind- 
ness. I am  loyal  to  you,  O God,  above  all 
flags  and  armies. 

This  day  I am  moved  to  meditate  upon 
the  words  of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Master,  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say, 
“Love  your  enemy”?  Surely  those  three 


in  an  interview  format  or  co-writing.  David 
is  also  interested  in  the  stories  of  Quakers  who 
decided,  for  whatever  reason,  not  to  become 
COs.  Email:  David@DavidChandler.com 

This  is  a wonderful  site  not  only  for 
young  adults,  but  also  for  children. 
Among  other  things  it  contains  a series 
called  “Quaker  Hero  Stories”  about 
Quaker  COs,  illustrated  by  children  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  A great  resource 
for  First  Day  School! 

words  are  the  hardest  of  all  words  for  us 
who  pride  ourselves  on  might  and  victory. 
When  I look  into  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
language  you  surely  spoke  before  it  was 
translated  into  Greek,  I find  two  words  used 
for  love  by  the  prophets.  One  is  Racham, 
related  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  womb, 
Rechem.  It  is  the  womb-love  of  mother  for 
child,  the  filial  bond,  the  love  that  has  no 
choice,  for  it  lives  in  the  blood.  When  Jo- 
seph sees  his  long-lost  brother,  this  word  is 
used:  “His  heart  yearned  for  his  brother  and 
he  sought  to  weep.”  (Gn.  43)  This  word  also 
designates  God’s  tender  mercies,  for  God 
is  bound  to  love  us  as  a parent:  “The  Lord 
will  have  mercy  on  his  afflicted”  (Is  49), 
“like  a father  who  pities  his  children.”  (Ps 
103) 

But  when  you  ask  us  to  love  our  enemy, 
Lord,  you  use  another  word,  for  you  do  not 
ask  us  to  feel  as  a mother  toward  her  child, 
or  a father  toward  his  son.  You  do  not  ask 
us  to  be  emotionally  tender  toward  an  en- 
emy who  might  be  brutal,  terrifying  and 
ruthless.  Yet  still,  still  you  ask  us  to  love 
him!  How,  Lord?  How  shall  I love  him? 

You  choose  this  word,  Ahav,  to  signify 
a different  kind  of  love.  Neither  emotional 
nor  instinctive,  this  love  is  a commitment 
of  the  intellectual  will.  This  love  is  described 


Photo  by 
Markley 
Morris 

Dennis  Mills,  of  Olympia  (WA)  Meeting, 
former  George  Fox  college  professor,  cur- 
rently working  as  an  on-line  course  designer, 
has  created  an  outstanding  peace  website  at 
http://www.distanceeddesign.com/iraq.  His 
site  contains  a fascinating  collection  of 
hyperlinks  to  articles,  organizations,  and 
activities  that  can  help  us  to  promote  peace 
and  to  think  deeply  about  the  issues.  This 
site  even  links  to  a sound  recording  of 
Noam  Chomsky!  □ 

in  Psalm  119:  “O  how  I love  thy  law!” 
“Therefore  I love  thy  commandments!”  This 
love  is  the  great  commandment  in  Leviticus 
19  and  Deuteronomy  6:  “Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself...  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.” 

Ahav  in  Hebrew,  Agape  in  Greek — the 
love  that  enters  my  heart,  O Lord,  with  the 
aid  of  your  Grace,  when  I make  a commit- 
ment of  the  intellect  and  will  to  compas- 
sionate understanding.  To  know  such  love, 
I must  make  a decision.  I must  choose  such 
love:  choose  to  dialogue  with  the  enemy, 
listen  to  his  story,  penetrate  into  his  heart, 
until  I see  through  his  eyes  and  comprehend 
his  pain  from  within.  Then  my  anger  dis- 
solves in  compassion  and  I can  love  my 
enemy  as  myself  because,  in  the  deepest 
center  of  the  soul,  my  enemy  is  myself. 

O Master,  this  love  is  our  work,  not  war! 
The  transformation  of  vengeance  into  com- 
passion, by  deeply  gazing  into  the  enemy’s 
heart,  brings  more  security  and  more  jus- 
tice to  our  land  than  all  the  weapons  on 
earth!  O how  I love  thy  law!  With  your  ten- 
der mercies,  O Lord,  have  mercy  upon  your 
afflicted!  □ 


Fred  LaMotte  is  chaplain  of  the  Charles 
Wright  Academy  in  Tacoma,  WA. 
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Being  a Friendly 
Presence  on  the 
World  Wide  Web 

by  Anthony  Manousos 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

An  increasing  number  of  Quaker  Meet 
;ngs  now  have  “web  presences.”* 
Many  have  “listservs”  for  their  members 
and  circulate  information,  and  even  prayer 
requests,  in  this  manner.**  Some  use  the 
internet  to  send  out  their  newsletters, 
thereby  saving  trees  and  postage  expenses. 

Some  Meeting  websites  are  plain  and 
functional.  Others  include  graphics,  maps, 
links  to  information  about  Quakerism, 
peacemaking,  etc.  Ojai  Meeting  even  has 
a recorded  voice  message. 

San  Francisco  Meeting  has  just 
launched  a new  website  at  http:// 
www.sfquakers.org.  This  website  contains 
excellent  peace  resources,  including  the  let- 
ters that  Peace  Team  members  wrote  from 
Iraq. 

Claremont  Meeting  has  one  of  the 
most  creative  websites.  This  site  contains 
a beautiful  collection  of  poems  illustrated 
with  pictures  that  were  on  display  in  their 
meetinghouse. 

Sometimes  a small  meeting  can  have 
a major  web  presence.  Visalia  Meeting  has 
one  of  the  best  websites  on  peace  and  con- 
scientious objection.  It  contains  photos  of 
demonstrations  and  links  to  peace  sites. 
Visalia  also  publishes  its  views  on  peace 
through  a billboard  (see  picture). 

Some  monthly  and  yearly  meeting 
websites  publish  newsletters,  minutes, 
etc. online. 


*See  westernquaker.net  for  a listing  of 
Western  Quaker  meetings,  Quaker  organi- 
zations, a calendar,  histories  of  Meetings, 
etc. 

**  A “listserv”  is  a way  of  linking  a group 
of  likeminded  people  via  the  Internet  to  ex- 
change letters  and  information.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  more  about  how  these 
listservs  function  among  Friends.  What 
have  been  the  advantages,  and  the  chal- 
lenges, in  using  the  Internet  to  help  con- 
nect Friends  in  a Meeting  or  worship 
group? 


Being  a Private  Vs.  Public  Friend 

One  of  the  issues  that  has  come  up  for 
Friends  has  been  privacy.  Some  Friends  are 
so  concerned  about  their  privacy  that  they 
don’t  want  to  publish  any  personal  infor- 
mation online.  This  is  understandable  for 
private  Friends,  but  what  what  about  meet- 
ing officers?  Should  they  be  expected  to 
publish  contact  information  on  the  Web  so 
that  they  can  be  reached? 

One  meeting  website  even  requires  a 
password  for  those  wishing  to  read  the 
newsletters.  What  kind  of  message  does  this 
send  to  those  seeking  to  learn  more  about 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends? 

The  Internet  can  seem  very  scary  in  this 
age  of  identity  theft  and  Big  Brotherism. 
Ashcroft,  Poindexter,  as  well  as  other 
snoops  are  acquiring  total  access  to  our 
email  and  our  websites  (even  ones  requir- 
ing a password).  Thanks  to  TIA  (Total  In- 
formation Awareness)  and  the  Patriot  Act, 
the  government  can  even  bug  cell  phone 
conversations  simply  because  we  are  asso- 
ciated with  an  organization  that  is  regarded 
as  “criminal  terrorist”  (such  as  the  ACLU 
or  the  AFSC).  For  those  wishing  to  spy  on 
employees,  ex-spouses,  etc.  snooping  kits 
and  special  snooping  services  are  offered 
online  for  as  little  as  $29.99. 

In  this  Information  Age,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  likely  that  someone,  some- 
where is  watching  us. 

Friends  will  have  to  wrestle  with  the 
question:  to  what  extent  do  I want  my  con- 
victions and  beliefs,  as  well  as  my  Internet 
address  and  other  personal  information. 


available  to  government  snoops  as  well  as 
to  interested  Friends  and  seekers? 

Faced  with  religious  persecution, 
early  Friends  chose  to  be  utterly  open  and 
transparent.  Unlike  other  dissident  reli- 
gious groups  who  met  secretly,  Friends  met 
in  open  fields  and  marketplaces  and  were 
not  afraid  to  publish  their  convictions  even 
when  it  meant  imprisonment  and  death. 

Our  Quaker  testimony  on  Openness 
needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  latest 
phase  in  the  “Lamb’s  War.”  For  the  past 
seven  years  I have  been  very  public  about 
my  web  presence  and  have  placed  most  of 
my  writing  as  well  as  a lot  of  personal  in- 
formation online. 

As  a result,  I have  received  a lot  of  junk 
mail,  but  also  some  wonderful  inquiries 
from  those  seeking  information  about 
Quakerism.  Recently,  a high  school  student 
named  Zoe  Leinbach  interviewed  me 
online.  I have  published  her  interview  so 
that  you  can  see  what  happens  when  you 
make  yourself  available  to  those  seeking 
to  learn  about  Quakerism  on  the  internet. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
others  have  experienced  (both  positive  and 
negative)  by  becoming  a “Public  Friend” 
via  the  Internet.  □ 

Online  Interview  with  a 
Friendly  Editor 

Zoe:  I’m  doing  a research  paper  on 
Quakers  for  my  Theology  class  because 
they  are  such  wonderful,  tolerant  people, 
and  I’d  like  to  interview  one. 

A.  M.:  I’d  be  glad  to  help  if  I can.  I am 
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the  editor  of  a Quaker  magazine  (see 
westemquaker.net)  and  I’ve  been  a Friend 
for  around  20  years.  Please  feel  free  to  ask 
anything  you  like. 

Zoe:  Thank  you. 

Zoe:  What  are  some  things  you  feel 
strongly  about,  religiously? 

A.M.:  My  main  concern  is  peace.  In- 
ner peace  and  peace  in  the  world.  That 
means  working  for  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  all  people  are  treated  fairly  and  with 
dignity. 

Zoe:  I think  I already  know  the  answer 
here,  but  what  do  you  think  about  homo- 
sexuality? 

A.  M.:  I agree  with  the  view  held  by 
most  liberal  Friends,  that  is,  homosexuals 
should  be  treated  just  like  other  people.  Ho- 
mosexuality is  not  a sin.  We  need  to  en- 
courage loving,  respectful,  non-exploitative 
relationships. 

Zoe:  Good.  I’m  glad  to  hear  that. 

Zoe:  Pagans,  too? 

A.  M.:  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  pa- 
gans, but  my  religious  life  centers  on  one 
God,  who  is  the  loving  creator  and  sustainer 
of  all  people. 

Zoe:  Do  you  go  to  Meetings? 

A.  M.:  Yes,  I go  every  Sunday  to  Meet- 
ing for  worship.  I love  it!  I get  to  meet  in- 
teresting people,  make  friends,  and  of 


course  feel  connected  to  the  Spirit. 

Zoe:  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
explain  how  you  feel  there? 

A.  M.:  Essentially  it’s  about  being 
quiet  and  getting  in  touch  with  the  deepest 
part  of  oneself.  Listening  and  waiting  for 
that  indescribable  something.  Feeling  con- 
nected to  others  and  to  “God”  (whatever 
that  word  means)  in  ways  too  deep  for 
words.  Feeling  a sense  of  peace.  Or  some- 
times realizing  that  there  is  something  that 
you  need  to  do,  something  really  important, 
to  help  someone  in  need  or  work  for  peace 
and  justice.  Sometimes  it  just  feels  good  to 
be  among  Friends  you  care  about.... 

Zoe:  I see.  Is  there  anything  you  ab- 
stain from  because  you  are  a Quaker? 

A.  M.:  There  is  nothing  that  I am  re- 
quired to  abstain  from,  but  many  Friends 
feel  obliged  (or  led  by  the  Spirit)  to  refrain 
from  using  products  that  exploit  people  or 
animals.  For  instance,  I drink  only  free 
traded  coffee.  Whenever  possible,  I try  to 
buy  organic  stuff.  In  the  old  days  many 
Quakers  abstained  from  buying  products 
made  by  slaves. 

Zoe:  That’s  a good  thing.  I try  to  avoid 
products  made  in  sweatshops  and  such, 
myself.  What  do  you  think  identifies  you 
as  a Quaker? 

A.  M.:  The  bumper  stickers  on  my  car, 


my  casual  style  of  clothes,  my  preoccupa- 
tion with  peace  issues.  ..and  my  belief  that 
everyone  is  worth  giving  my  full  attention 
to.... 

Zoe:  Bumper  stickers,  eh?  *grin* 

A.  M.:  One  more  identifying  mark:  on 
my  house  is  a huge  4X8  foot  sign  that  reads 
“Let  Peace  Begin  with  US,”  in  red,  white, 
and  blue  letters!  Most  of  the  houses  in  my 
neighborhood  have  flags  or  Xmas  kitsch. 

Zoe:  What  made  you  decide  to  become 
a Quaker? 

A.M.:  I decided  to  become  a Quaker 
because  the  style  of  worship  appealed  to  me. 
Sitting  in  silence.  No  preacher.  No  sermon. 
Just  being  with  oneself  and  God. I also  loved 
the  people.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
people  I know  are  Quakers.... 

Zoe:  Last  thing:  my  mom  wants  to 
know  if  there  is  Quaker  music.  (She’s  a 
church  organist.  *grin*) 

A.M.:  Yes,  “Simple  Gifts”  and  “Lord 
of  the  Dance”  have  become  Quaker  “hits.” 
But  organ  music  .isn’t  a Quaker  thing.  A 
Quaker  joke  goes:  What  is  a Quaker  orches- 
tra? Ten  guitars  and  five  recorders.  You  can 
tell  your  Mom  that  I married  a Methodist 
pastor  and  she  LOVES  to  sing. 

Zoe:  Cool.  ( : Thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  your  time  and  good  answers.  I’m  really 
glad  I was  fortunate  enough  to  find  you. 
A.M.:  Thanks!  The  feeling  is  mutual.  □ 

Ten  Ways 
to  Promote  Peace 

Just  as  there  are  many  ways  to  wage  war, 
there  are  many  ways  to  promote  peace. 
Some  are  traditional,  some  creative.  Here’s 
a list  of  some  approaches  that  Western 
Friends  have  tried: 

1)  Attend  rallies  and  demonstrations. 

2)  Write  letters  to  elected  officials  and  news- 
papers. (See  fcnl.org  for  an  excellent  on- 
line method  of  writing  letters.) 

2)  Approve  minutes  to  be  sent  to  elected 
officials  as  an  expression  of  corporate  dis- 
cernment. 

3)  Visit  your  elected  officials  either  indi- 
vidually or  as  part  of  a delegation. 

4)  Prayer  vigils  and  individual  prayer. 

5)  Make  buttons.  (See  following  article  by 


Friends  Bulletin  Welcomes  New  Staff 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Friends  Bulletin  has  two  new  part-time  staff:  RoBrN 
Schindler  (left)  and  Shirley  Chase  (right). 

Robin  has  had  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  the  travel  industry  and  has  worked  as  an 
administrative  assistant  in  the  information  technology  industry  since  1997.  She  currently 
serves  as  a secretary  at  the  Walteria  United  Methodist  Church  and  runs  an  antique  print 
business  via  eBay.  She  has  had  experience  in  editing  a newsletter  and  maintaining  a website 
for  the  LA  Pigeon  Club  (see  lapigeonclub.org).  She  raises  doves  and  loves  peace. 

Shirley  has  worked  for  Walteria  United  Methodist  Church  as  a bookkeeper  since  1987. 
She  studied  bookkeeping  at  Long  Beach  State  University  and  had  her  own  accounting 
business  for  six  years.  She  also  teaches  business  education  and  accounting  to  adults.  □ 
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Debbie  Townsend,  Eastside  Meeting.) 

6)  Rent  a billboards,  such  as  the  one  at 
Visalia  Meeting  (see  centerfold). 

7)  Create  a website  that  promotes  peace, 
conscientious  objection,  etc. 

8)  Singing  “peace  carols.”  (See  following 
article  by  Linda  Ellsworth.) 

9)  Donate  to  humanitarian  efforts  in  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  have  had  hostilities. 

10)  Go  to  those  countries  considered  to  be 
our  “enemies”  by  our  government,  and  there- 
fore in  need  of  our  love  (according  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus). 

A Shy  Person  Speaks  Out 
About  Peace 

Debbie  Townsend,  who  describes  herself  as 
“exceedingly  shy,”  came  up  with  this  cre- 
ative way  to  express  her  convictions.  A 
member  of  Eastside  Meeting  in  Bellevue, 
WA,  Debbie  writes: 

“During  Second  Hour  several  weeks 
ago  we  talked  about  taking  small  steps  out 
of  our  “comfort  zone”  in  response  to  our 
country’s  apparent  rush  towards  war.  As  an 
exceedingly  shy  person,  my  comfort  zone 
is  pretty  close  in,  and  most  steps  out  of  it 
seem  to  involve  the  terrifying  act  of  Talking 
to  Someone  I Don’t  Know.  However,  I have 
decided  I can  at  least  wear  a lapel  button 
and  answer  anyone  who  happens  to  ask  me 
about  it. 

“Several  people  said  they  would  wear 
my  buttons  too,  so  I got  tools  and  supplies 
and  started  designing  and  making  buttons, 
adding  others’  suggestions  for  button-wor- 
thy sayings.” 

She  put  a box  of  buttons  on  the  back 
table  in  the  worship  room.  Friends  were  en- 
couraged to  take  as  many  as  they  can  use. 
She  said,  “I  ask  only  if  you  take  one,  you 
wear  it  and  be  willing  to  talk  about  it  if  some- 
one asks.” 

"Not  Ready  For  Peace  Yet...” 

During  our  weekly  demonstration  in  Tor- 
rance, CA,  a teacher  told  me  that  he  took 
his  ten-year-old  daughter  to  her  first  peace 
demonstration  not  long  ago.  When  she  saw 
that  she  was  the  only  kid  there,  she  told  her 
father,  “I  feel  very  proud  to  be  here.  I am 
representing  all  the  kids  who  care  about 
peace.” 


A little  while  later,  she  joined  up  with 
some  teenagers.  When  someone  driving  by 
shouted  crude  remarks  at  the  girls,  the  ten- 
year-old  turned  to  her  new  friends  and  said, 

“I  guess  they’re  not  ready  for  peace.” 

The  proud  father  said  he  was  amazed 
at  his  daughter’s  wisdom.— Edito r. 

Transforming  Hearts 
Through  an  Open  Mike 

Linda  Ellsworth  of  Eastside  Meeting  in 
Bellevue , Washington,  sent  the  following 
report:  Eastside  Meeting  folks  are  involved 
in  several  neighborhood  groups  that  have 
hosted  a variety  of  actions  from  vigiling  to 
educational  forums,  to  meeting  with  elected 
officials.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  posi- 
tive response  in  the  traditionally  conserva- 
tive Eastside. 

The  Eastside  Suburban  Peace  Network 
hosted  a great  event  at  Crossroads  Open 
Mike  on  Friday.  We  wore  our  “No  Iraq 
War”  t-shirts  and  sang  two  peace  songs.  The 
Seattle  Labor  Chorus  came  to  back  us  up 
and  also  performed  their  own  set  of  peace 
songs.  Other  open  mike  performers 
throughout  the  evening  added  peace  songs 
to  their  sets  and  dedicated  them  to  us. 

Crossroads  Mall  prohibits  soliciting 
the  crowd  with  flyers,  but  we  attracted 
enough  attention  with  our  t-shirts  that 
people  came  to  us  seeking  info  about  how 
to  get  involved. 

Later  in  the  evening,  one  man  came  up 
to  us  to  say  that  we  were  naive,  we  didn’t 
know  what  we  were  doing  and  that  we  were 
supporting  Saddam.  He  listened  to  us  say 
that  we  don’t  support  what  Saddam  is  do- 
ing but  we  also  don’t  believe  killing  inno- 
cent civilians  is  the  way  to  deal  with  him. 
We  talked  about  nonviolent  resistance  as  a 
method.  He  then  reiterated  what  he  had  said 
in  the  beginning  and  walked  away. 

Within  three  minutes  he  came  back  and 
apologized  for  yelling  at  us.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  the  service  for  21  years  and  hoped 
to  retire  but  they  wouldn’t  let  him  out  be- 
cause of  the  war  on  terror.  He  has  a wife 
and  children  who  depend  on  him  so  he  doesn’t 
feel  he  can  just  go  AWOL.  He  said  he  wasn’t 
sure  our  government  was  doing  the  right  thing 
either.  He  hoped  that  there  would  be  a better 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  Iraq.  Several  of 
us  had  a heartfelt  sharing  with  him  for  about 
10  minutes.  As  he  left  he  said  “I  hope  you’re 
right.”  We  were  awestruck  by  the  complete 
turn-a-round  in  his  attitude.  □ 


Friendly  News 


PaSo  ASto  Peace  Faire  and  Forum 
Brings  Enthusiastic  Response 

About  130  people  filled  the  Palo  Alto 
Meetinghouse  Sunday  evening,  11/17, 
for  a Unique  Peace  event.  Advertisments 
in  newspapers  attracted  at  least  1 0%  of  the 
attendance.  Five  tables  were  set  up  for  or- 
ganizations doing  peace  work,  so  that  even 
before  we  started  people  began  exchang- 
ing information.  Organizations  were  re- 
cruited by  Hubert  Morel-Seytoux,  Eric 
Sabelman,  Tom  Farley,  and  Craig  Rodine. 
Carol  Rose  and  Talley  Kenyon  coordinated 
an  inviting  table  full  of  refreshments. 

At  7 pm  the  “Raging  Grannies”  from 
Women  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  (WILPF)  made  their  grand  cos- 
tumed entrance  and  regaled  us  with  irrev- 
erent peace  lyrics  to  familiar  tunes.  Janet 
Hale,  Trudy  Reagan,  and  Carol  Rose  are 
part  of  this  group.  Political  satire  has  not 
died.  Quaker  humor  is  not  an  oxymoron. 

Bill  Bauriedel  convened  the  plenary 
session  and  helped  us  get  serious  by  read- 
ing the  advices  and  queries  for  1 1th  month 
on  peace.  He  then  introduced  the  tables  and 
invited  folks  to  check  out  what  was  avail- 
able for  ten  minutes.  There  were  conversa- 
tions going  around  the  room  and  at  all  the  - 
tables:  Balkan  peace  work,  Alternatives  to 
Violence  Project,  Peninsula  Conflict  Reso- 
lution Center,  War  Resistors  League,  WILF, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors, Peninsula  Peace  and  Justice  Cen- 
ter, projects  of  four  other  Friends  Meetings, 
and  Children  United  Morally  and  Spiritu- 
ally [CHUMS]  with  their  greeting  cards 
representing  three  faiths  and  three  families. 

Sandy  Farley  facilitated  the  discussion 
session  with  structured  sharing  and  listen- 
ing on  personal  peace  concerns  in  quartets. 
Leadership  emerged  in  each  group  to  help 
all  participate,  including  the  three  children 
from  CHUMS. 

There  was  then  another  open  tabling 
time  which  some  folks  used  to  continue 
conversations  begun  in  their  groups,  or  read 
the  ideas  written  down  by  each  group  and 
posted  around  the  room.  The  mood  was  one 
of  hope  and  concern  which  became  evident 
in  the  closing  session  where  Barbara  Babin 
performed  the  unusual  task  of  taking  notes 
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on  a flip  chart  of  the  contributions  in  the 
closing  worship-sharing  time. 

Christian  Friends  Conference  at 
the  Berkeley  Friends  Church 

On  21Twelfth  Month  the  Christian 
Friends  Conference  held  a gathering 
at  the  Berkeley  Friends  Church.  There  were 
1 1 Friends  in  attendance  from  both  the  un- 
programmed and  pastoral  traditions.  The 
gathering  began  with  some  introductory  re- 
marks by  the  convenor,  Henry  Jason. 

At  10:00  a.m.  the  participants  as- 
sembled in  the  sanctuary  for  Bible  reading 
in  the  manner  of  Conservative  Friends. 
Various  Friends  read  passages  from  the 
scriptures  that  were  considered  in  worship- 
ful silence  and  led  into  silent  waiting  wor- 
ship that  was  blessed  by  rich  vocal  minis- 


Answering the  Call: 
A Quaker’s 
Journey  Into 
Chaplaincy 

By  Frances  Forster 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


The  late  afternoon  light  from  the  east- 
facing windows  cast  shadows  on  the 
bed  closest  to  the  door.  As  I approached 
the  bed  I took  in  the  unspoken  condition  of 
the  patient — curtains  drawn  between  the 
beds,  no  lights,  the  woman  almost  hidden 
by  the  blankets  covering  her  head.  Was  she 
asleep?  No,  her  eyes  watched  me  as  I drew 
near. 

“Hi,  Ms.  Manning,  I’m  Frances.  I’m 
with  the  Spiritual  Care  Services  of  the  hos- 
pital...” Before  I could  finish  my  introduc- 
tory remarks  she  reached  out,  took  my  out- 
stretched hand,  and  pulled  it  to  her  cheek. 
“Thank  God,  you’re  here,”  she  whispered, 
and  began  crying.  I let  her  cry,  protecting 
that  space  so  that  her  spirit  could  have  its 
say  through  her  tears.  When  she  was  ready 
she  might  share  what  was  weighing  on  her 
heart-I  just  needed  to  let  her  hold  my  hand 
and  be  present.  When  the  tears  subsided 


try  that  brought  the  Meeting  into  a deep  and 
gathered  place.  One  Friend  gave  us  an  ex- 
pression in  Spanish:  “ solo  Dios  basta" 
(“only  God  is  enough”)  that  seemed  to  sum 
up  the  morning’s  worship. 

The  Meeting  for  Worship  rose  at  noon 
and  reassembled  for  fellowship  over 
lunch.  After  lunch  Max  Hansen  gave  a 
talk  concerning  his  upcoming  traveling 
ministry  that  will  involve  his  visiting 
Friends’  Meetings  and  Friends’  Churches 
to  talk  about  the  writings  of  John 
Woolman  and  Isaac  Penington.  Max 
hopes  to  use  his  visitations  to  engage  the 
various  Meetings  and  Churches  in  a dia- 
logue about  modern  Friend’s  faith  and 
practice  as  compared  to  that  of  early 
Friends.  Max  believes  that  by  studying 
both  Woolman  and  Penington,  Friends’ 
Meetings  and  Churches  will  be  strength- 


ened spiritually  and  come  to  a fuller  ap- 
preciation of  the  Christ-centered  basis  of 
Quaker  faith  and  practice.  Max  intends 
to  limit  his  traveling  ministry  to  Califor- 
nia in  the  year  2003.  During  the  planning 
session  the  date  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  CFC  was  set  for  8 Third  Month  at 
Berkeley  Friends  Church.  The  afternoon 
ended  with  a Meeting  for  Worship  that 
was  blessed  with  a deep  silence  that 
brought  the  Meeting  into  a gathered  rev- 
erent worship  of  the  Lord. 

San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting  will  also 
hold  a Bible-led  Meeting  for  Worship  in  the 
manner  of  Conservative  Friends  on  30  Third 
Month.  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
either  the  CFC,  please  contact  Stephen 
Matchett  or  Charles  Martin  c/o  San  Francisco 
Friends  Meeting,  65  Ninth  St,  San  Francisco 
CA,  94103.  clerk@sfquakers.orgD 


Frances  Forster 


she  asked  for  a prayer,  which  I said,  and 
then  she  told  me  her  story.  She  had  been  in 
the  hospital  several  tirr  es  with  a foot  in- 
fection, was  in  a lot  of  pain,  and  if  the 
planned  surgery  didn’t  work  they’d  have 
to  amputate. 

Not  all  visits  begin  with  such  a sudden 
and  open  recognition  of  what  we  chaplains 
bring  to  patients.  Though  I am  often  greeted 
with  a warm  smile  and  handshake,  the  re- 
sponses of  patients  and  their  families  are 
quite  varied.  Sometimes  people  get  a fright- 
ened look,  as  if  expecting  bad  news,  in 
which  case  I quickly  reassure  them  that  I’m 
just  there  to  say  hello  and  don’t  have  any 
news  about  their  medical  condition.  This 


usually  brings  a laugh  and  a humorous  com- 
ment. At  other  times  they  are  guarded  un- 
til I clarify  what  we  are  about  - I think 
they’re  afraid  I’m  going  to  try  to  convert 
them  to  something,  or  chastise  them  for  not 
going  to  church.  They  usually  relax  when 
I assure  them  we  work  with  people  of  all 
faiths,  and  no  faith,  and  are  there  simply  to 
help  them  if  they  have  any  concerns.  And 
then  there  are  those  who,  in  various  ways, 
say  “Go  away.”  And  that’s  ok;  we’re  trained 
that  it’s  empowering  for  patients  to  have 
someone  they  can  safely  say  “No!”  to  with- 
out causing  repercussions  to  their  care. 

Many  of  my  visits  are  short,  introduc- 
tory encounters,  where  my  intention  is  to 
assess  the  patient’s  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  inform  them  of  our  services.  Often  they 
attach  a religious  context  to  my  visit,  tell- 
ing me  they  have  their  own  faith,  or  that 
their  pastor  or  rabbi  has  been  to  see  them, 
or  they  ask  for  a prayer,  or  ask  me  about 
my  beliefs.  When  this  occurs  I share  a little 
about  being  a Quaker,  but  gently  shift  the 
focus  back  to  them  and  their  feelings  about 
their  situation. 

This  work  is  blessed  work.  While  it  is 
not  for  everyone,  those  of  us  who  do  it  de- 
rive deep  satisfaction  from  the  special  role 
we  get  to  play  in  helping  people  connect  or 
reconnect  with  their  spirituality.  When 
people  come  to  the  hospital  they  may  be  at 
a nodal,  or  transitional,  point  in  their  lives. 
They  may  have  come  to  take  care  of  a long 
term  problem;  or  they  may  have  come  as  a 
result  of  an  illness  or  accident.  Whether 
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they  had  time  to  plan  their  hospital  stay  or 
suddenly  find  themselves  here,  they  are  in 
an  environment  they  are  not  used  to,  with 
different  schedules,  sites,  sounds,  and 
smells;  they  have  no  privacy,  are  often  in 
pain  and  discomfort,  are  awakened  at  all 
hours  of  day  and  night,  touched  everywhere 
by  strangers,  and  suffer  a loss  of  dignity  as 
their  bodies  react  to  the  illness  and  treat- 
ments. Often  people  have  more  time  for 
solitude  and  reflection  than  they  are  used 
to.  Sometimes  this  leads  to  thinking  about 
their  lives,  relationships,  faith,  goals,  jobs, 
the  future,  and  concerns  about  how  they  will 
pay  the  hospital  bill,  about  their  families, 
homes,  and  who  is  feeding  the  cat.  So  pa- 
tients have  a lot  on  their  minds  and  hearts 
besides  their  pain  and  illness.  Part  of  our 
work  as  chaplains  is  to  help  patients  draw 
on  their  inner  and  outer  resources  to  help 
them  through  this  turbulent  time. 

When  chaplains  do  an  assessment  visit 
it  might  look  like  a social,  supportive  visit. 
But  what  we  are  really  checking  out  is  what 
are  the  patient/family  concerns,  their  needs, 
and  do  they  have  the  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  resources  to  cope.  Will 
they  have  visitors,  are  they  from  out  of 
town,  do  they  have  broken  relationships 
with  primary  family  members,  are  they  fac- 
ing a major  change  in  their  living  situation, 
have  they  just  been  given  a difficult  diag- 
nosis, is  the  illness  short  term  or  chronic, 
these  are  some  of  the  questions  we  have  in 
mind,  and  we  try  to  create  a trusting  and 
safe  space  so  they  can  share  their  feelings. 
Through  empathy,  deep  listening,  and 
gentle  probing,  we  help  them  explore  what 
their  situation  means  to  them.  This  sup- 
portive, non-judgmental  ministry  of  pres- 
ence allows  them  to  share  their  deepest 
fears,  hurts,  anxieties  and  sometimes  joys. 
It  is  a gift  to  us  to  be  invited  into  a patient’s 
trust  and  pain,  to  accompany  them  as  wit- 
nesses to  their  suffering.  This  ministry  of 
presence  brings  healing  to  the  spirit,  help- 
ing patients  to  get  in  touch  with  their  inner 
strengths,  their  faith,  that  still,  small  voice 
within  that  can  help  them  through  this  tough 
time. 

When  I went  to  Earlham  School  of 
Religion,  the  Quaker  seminary  in  Indiana, 
1 did  not  plan  on  becoming  a chaplain.  But 
as  I went  through  the  training  I couldn’t 
believe  how  my  Quaker  faith  and  practices 
were  such  a natural  fit  with  this  kind  of 
work.  As  a Quaker,  a religion  with  several 
theological  traditions,  I am  used  to  being 


with  people  with  a wide  range  of  spiritual 
beliefs  and  practices.  Through  our  style  of 
waiting  worship  I am  used  to  listening  to 
that  still,  small  voice  within  myself  and  oth- 
ers. Through  our  practice  of  worship  shar- 
ing I am  used  to  deep,  non-judgmental  lis- 
tening. Through  service  on  clearness  com- 
mittees I have  helped  others  explore  their 
faith,  and  invite  divine  guidance  into  their 
questions.  And  in  deeply  rich,  gathered 
worship  I have  experienced  God’s  presence 
through  the  eyes  and  voices  of  others,  as 
well  as  in  the  silence.  Since  my  spiritual 
experience  is  by  no  means  unique,  why,  I 
wonder,  aren’t  more  Quakers  chaplains? 

When  I meet  new  Friends  they  are  con- 
stantly surprised  that  I do  this  work. 
“You’re  a Quaker  and  a minister?  You  went 
to  seminary?”  they  ask,  puzzled,  as  if  some- 
thing doesn’t  compute.  Since  we  unpro- 
grammed Friends  don’t  have  professional 
ministers  in  our  midst,  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
imagine  being  a Quaker  and  having  minis- 
try as  our  profession.  It  goes  against  our 
grain  to  think  of  a Quaker  becoming  an 
“expert”  on  God  and  matters  of  faith,  as  if 
she  is  setting  herself  apart  from  (and 
above?)  other  Friends.  But  if  we  think  of 
ministry  as  vocation,  as  following  a call 
from  God,  then  perhaps  we  can  see  profes- 
sional ministry  in  a different  light.  As  ser- 
vice. 

I never  expected  to  go  into  ministry.  I 
had  four  other  quite  adequate,  though  not 
totally  fulfilling,  careers  before  the  call 
came.  Or  maybe  it  had  come  before  and  I 
ignored  it.  I certainly  said  “Not  me,  you 
mean  the  other  guy”  when  I first  felt  the 
call  loud  and  clear.  Despite  my  protests,  the 
seed  was  planted,  and  a short  time  later  I 
found  myself  at  ESR. 

Like  many  other  first  year  students, 
I didn’t  know  why  I was  there.  I just  knew 
that  I was  supposed  to  be  there,  and 
trusted  that  eventually  I would  learn  why. 
Initially  I thought  that  I would  head  to- 
wards youth  ministry  of  some  sort,  since 
I love  teens  and  had  been  involved  with 
Youthquake,  the  gathering  of  teens  from 
across  all  Quaker  traditions.  Or  perhaps 
I could  use  my  other  skills  and  work  for 
a Quaker  organization  or  conference  cen- 
ter. At  ESR  I chose  “Ministry  Among 
Unprogrammed  Friends”  and  “Spiritu- 
ality” as  my  areas  of  emphasis.  I did  not 
feel  drawn  at  the  time  to  Pastoral  Care, 
the  area  of  ministry  that  includes  chap- 
laincy. A strong  interest  in  exploring  the 


body-mind-spirit  connection  led  me  to 
learn  massage  therapy  and  do  my  third 
year  field  work  offering  a ministry  of 
massage  therapy  to  clients  and  families 
of  the  local  AIDS  task  force.  After  gradu- 
ation I continued  this  exploration  in  my 
chaplaincy  training  at  an  AIDS  hospice 
in  New  Orleans  and  at  the  University  of 
California  San  Francisco  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

The  massage  work  was  a real  open- 
ing. I learned  that  touch  created  intimacy 
and  trust  rather  quickly,  and  helped 
people  open  up  and  talk  about  their  spiri- 
tual condition.  People  said  they  could 
share  thoughts  and  feelings  with  me  that 
they  couldn’t  share  with  anyone  else. 
This  experience  provided  me  with  a solid 
foundation  of  what  good  pastoral  care  felt 
like,  and  helped  me  develop  my  intuitive 
and  non-verbal  ears,  to  listen  to  the 
client’s  body  and  at  the  same  time  be  open 
to  God’s  guidance  for  this  person. 

This  experience  served  me  well  as  I 
moved  into  the  more  verbal  environment 
of  the  hospital,  where  I deepened  my 
awareness  of  the  emotional  conversation 
that  happens  behind  the  words,  and 
broadened  my  ways  of  listening  to  God’s 
prompts  for  patients.  I find  that  the  more 
I can  keep  myself  out  of  the  way,  the 
easier  it  is  for  God  to  use  me.  At  times  I 
am  surprised  at  the  words  coming  from 
my  mouth,  or  the  emotional  tone  of  my 
prayers.  But,  on  reflection,  I realize  that 
the  words  or  tone  were  exactly  what  the 
patient  needed.  I was  merely  the  instrument. 

I came  to  learn  that,  for  me,  massage 
and  chaplaincy  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  In  both  I touch  people  where  they 
are  tender  and  invite  them  to  let  go.  One 
is  done  through  touch,  the  other  through 
words.  But  both  are  done  through  the 
ministry  of  God’s  presence  and  grace.  I 
also  see  this  ministry  as  my  small  contri- 
bution towards  world  peace.  If  I can  help 
one  person  find  their  inner  strength,  faith 
and  wisdom,  to  feel  connected  to  their 
humanity,  then  maybe  there  will  be  one 
drop  less  of  suffering  in  this  world. 

So  “ministry”  for  me  has  come  to 
mean  helping  people  become  aware  of 
their  God  within  them  by  letting  God 
speak  or  act  through  me.  I am  a minister 
because  I answered  the  call,  I trained  to 
do  a particular  kind  of  service,  and  I con- 
stantly practice  being  open.  Isn’t  that 
what  all  good  Quakers  do?  □ 
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Book  Reviews 


Living  Your  Yoga:  Finding  the  Spiritual  in 
Everyday  Life  by  Judith  Lasater.  Rodmell 
Press  (2000)  162  pages.  Review  by  Kate 
Kimbal,  Central  Oregon  WG. 

Lasater  is  well  known  in  yoga  circles,  in 
part  because  she  is  president  of  the 
California  Yoga  Teachers  Association  and 
is  on  the  board  of  Yoga  Journal,  where  she 
had  a regular  column  for  years.  She  has 
been  a yoga  teacher  since  1 97 1 and  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  decades  of  teaching 
shows  up  clearly  in  this  volume.  The  book 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  with  short  chap- 
ters on  specific  topics.  The  book  follows 
the  spiritual  path:  awakening  of  the  self, 
building  relationships  with  others  and  then 
“embracing  all  life.” 

As  a Quaker  reader,  I find  this  volume 
filled  with  Friendly  advice.  Some  of  the  ter- 
minology is  different,  but  the  message  is 
familiar.  Lasater  also  provides  accessible 
tools  for  transforming  the  wisdom  of  the 
chapter  into  actions  to  transform  knowledge 
into  experience.  I particularly  enjoyed  one 
recommendation  on  the  practice  of  self- 
judgement: pick  a yoga  posture  that  is  cur- 
rently difficult  or  impossible  for  you  to  do 
(being  smart  about  your  physical  limita- 
tions). Begin  practicing  this  posture  every 
day  for  a month  and  listen  to  yourself  as 
you  attempt  this.  Ours  is  a culture  of  suc- 
ceeding, not  trying,  and  we  often  berate 
ourselves  for  needing  to  practice. 

In  another  example,  Lasater  celebrates 
the  freedom  found  in  discipline.  True  com- 
mitment to  a practice,  whether  it  is  yoga  or 
reading  lectio  divina  daily,  contains  the 
seeds  of  freedom  as  one  lives  one’s  com- 
mitments. How  many  of  us  have  a list  of 
things  we  would  like  to  do  but  believe  we 
don’t  have  the  time  or  ability  to  do  them? 
Lasater  recommends  spending  three  days 
just  keeping  track  of  how  we  spend  our  time 
(in  30  minute  increments)  and  then  look  and 
see  if  there  is  more  time  than  we  think.  I 
know  I tend  to  waste  time  after  dinner:  I go 
to  bed  early,  I’m  tired,  and  it  hardly  seems 
worth  getting  engaged  in  a new  project.  But 
fifteen  minutes  of  piano  playing  each  night 
would  add  up  to  new  musical  skills  in  short 
order.  There  are  many  more  practical,  im- 
mediate practices  Lasater  has  thoughtfully 
compiled. 

This  book  is  fun,  challenging  and  im- 
mediate. It  removes  spiritual  practice  from 


a Mt  Everest  type  of  challenge  into  what 
each  of  us  can  do  today  and  tomorrow. 
Whether  a Quaker,  yoga  student,  or  just  a 
21s1  century  human  who  feels  harassed  by 
the  speed  of  modem  living,  there  is  some- 
thing here  to  learn. □ 

Bringing  God  Home:  Exploring  Family 
Spirituality  by  Mary  Kay  Rehard  Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  # 362.  Wallingford,  PA. 
July  2002.  39  pages.  Review  by  Lois 
Barton,  Eugene  (OR)  Friends  Meeting. 

Mary  Kay  Rehard  (a  member  of  West 
Richmond  Friends  Meeting,  FUM) 
says,  “Friends  lack  clarity  about  the  spiri- 
tual nurture  of  children.”  In  home-school- 
ing their  children,  she  and  her  husband 
looked  beyond  Quaker  sources  for  useful 
spiritual  education  tools.  She  notes  that 
children  learn  from  “repetition,  structure, 
creative  exploration  and  sensory  experi- 
ences.” Their  family  practice  includes  daily 
devotions  and  it  has  been  a challenge  to 
include  “wiggly  little  bodies,  chirping 
voices  and  sometimes  tears  or  sullen  faces.” 
The  Rehards  found  help  in  two  com- 
munities in  France.  Turning  to  the  ancient 
tradition  of  Christian  mysticism  and  mo- 
nasticism  they  explored  Taize  in  Burgundy 
and  L’ Arches  in  Trosly,  France.  Taize  is  a 
place  where  Christians  from  all  over  the 
word  gather  to  share  together  how  to 
deepen  one’s  spirituality  in  the  midst  of 
daily  life.  L’ Arche  communities  are  places 
where  people  with  mental  disabilities  who 
would  otherwise  spend  their  lives  in  insti- 
tutions live  with  assistants  in  a “home  and 
family.” 

Both  these  communities  became  teach- 
ers, providing  rich  resources  for  families 
developing  a prayer  discipline  at  home. 
After  these  introductory  pages,  this  Pendle 
Hill  pamphlet  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

I.  God,  the  Center  of  Home  and  Fam- 
ily Life.  The  spirituality  of  families  hinges 
on  the  spirituality  of  parents  learning  to 
pray,  building  personal  spiritual  lives  and 
recognizing  parenting  as  a vocation. 

II.  Spirituality  for  Families.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  children  are  bearers  of 
Christ’s  presence.  They  understand  and 
flourish  through  experiences  of  simplicity 
and  hospitality. 

III.  Praying  at  Home  With  Children. 
In  addition  to  formal  prayer  and  silence, 
music,  drama,  and  art  can  be  expressions 
of  love  for  God. 

The  book  concludes  with  a sample 


worship  experience  based  on  Taize-style 
which  is  discussed  and  outlined.  There  are 
two  pages  of  resources  listed  at  the  end.D 

Waiting  and  Resting  in  the  True  Silence. 
Three  Essays  from  Friends  Bulletin  of  Sep- 
tember, 2001.  Edited  by  Rhoda  Gillman. 
$2. 35+$  1.00  for  postage  and  handling. 
George  Amoss,  Jr.,  2912  Berwick  Ave, 
Baltimore,  MD  21234.  16  page  pamphlet 
from  Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
2002. 

In  the  preface  Rhoda  Gillman  explains  that 
newcomers  to  Quaker  worship 
repeatedly  ask,  “What  do  you  do  in  silent 
meeetings?”An  introduction  by  Anthony 
Manousos  describes  his  experience  in 
learning  an  answer  to  that  question. 

The  first  essay,  “A  Tender,  Broken 
Meeting,”  was  originally  given  by  Margery 
Post  Abbot  as  a keynote  address  to  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting.  She  based  her 
presentation  on  a group  of  words  used  by 
early  Friends  as  a way  of  coming  to  terms 
with  Christian  language.  She  encourages 
Friends  to  become  “bilingual”:  to  listen  in 
the  silence  for  the  “still,  small  voice  of  God” 
within;  to  nourish  the  “seed”  as  a tender 
green  plant;  and  to  “take  up  our  cross”  as 
faithfulness  to  God’s  way  of  service  of  oth- 
ers. In  the  “new  creation”  peace  and  jus- 
tice can  prevail.  She  concludes:  “As  we 
grow  in  the  Spirit,  we  come  to  know  our- 
selves as  part  of  a tender  broken  meeting.” 
The  second  essay,  “The  Mystical  Ex- 
perience of  Worship,”  is  by  Lanny  Jay.  He 
says,  “Here  I seek. ..to  share  the  fact  that 
many  Friends... experience  meeting  for  wor- 
ship as  essentially  a mystical  event.”  He 
quotes  George  Fox’s  admonition  to  “be  still 
in  thy  mind  and  spirit”  and  Francis 
Howgill’s  confession  that ...  “many  things 
opened  in  me.”  He  cites  John  Woolman’s 
statement  that  “there  is  a principle.”  Lanny 
Jay  says  “the  mystical  experience  of  meet- 
ing for  worship  requires  a deep  centering 
of  one’s  mind  upon  the  divine.”  He  uses  a 
mantra  to  achieve  this  state.  He  also  recog- 
nizes that  this  experience  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  rather  “a  way  to  serve  without 
losing  faith  or  bumingout.” 

The  third  essay  is  “Vocal  Ministry”  by 
W.  Norman  Cooper.  When  he  first  attended 
a meeting  for  worship,  Norman  Cooper  was 
handed  a typewritten  sheet  which  read  “Do 
not  speak  unless  God  prompts  you  to  speak. 
Be  sure  to  speak  if  God  prompts  you.” 
He  believes  that  the  main  purpose  of  a 
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meeting  is  for  those  attending  to  come  to- 
gether in  a divinely  inspired  silence.  He 
says  God-prompted  vocal  ministry  seems 
to  be  short,  rather  than  a long  dissertation 
on  some  subject.  It  “should  always  be  the 
byproduct  of  listening  to  God’s  still  small 
voice.” 

These  three  essays  provide  a rich  in- 
troduction to  Quaker  worship,  encourag- 
ing the  reader  to  identify  with  their  spiri- 
tual center,  and  suggests  useful  steps  to  that 
end.D 

Fatal  Choice:  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the 
Illusion  of  Missile  Defense  by  Richard  But- 
ler. Westview  Press,  Boulder,  CO  200 1.178 
pages,  hard  cover,  $22.  Review  by  Lois 
Barton,  Eugene  (OR)  Meeting. 

Richard  Butler,  former  Australian  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  headed 
the  UN  Special  Commission  to  disarm  Iraq 
between  1997  and  1999.  He  is  currently 
calling  for  the  US  to  let  the  UN  inspectors 
do  their  work  before  launching  a preemp- 
tive war  against  Iraq. 

This  book  is  addressed  to  the  general 
public  and  deals  with  details  of  such  prob- 
lems as  nuclear  power,  arms  control  and 
security,  non-proliferation,  nuclear  defense 
and  deterrence.  It  concludes  with  a 
plan  of  action  after  extensive  historical  and 
diplomatic  presentations  leading  to  that 
choice. 

Butler  examines  post-Cold-War  ten- 
sions between  nuclear  “have”  and  “have 
not”  nations.  He  assesses  the  threat  pre- 
sented by  “rogue”  nations  and  possible  ter- 
rorist activities  if  present  treaties  are  dis- 
carded or  ignored. 

His  use  of  acronyms  as  CTBT,  WMD, 
IAEA,  NPT,  UNSCOM.  NATO,  NMD, 
ICBM,  MIRV,  SDI,  ABM  everywhere 
throughout  the  text  can  challenge  the  gen- 
eral reader.  However,  these  terms  are 
clearly  explained  and  crucial  to  understand- 
ing the  course  of  nuclear  history. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Richard  But- 
ler has  been  at  the  conference  table  where 
international  agreements  were  worked  out. 
His  writing  is  clear  and  straightforward.  It 
includes  illustrative  stories  and  personal 
experiences  which  bring  to  life  a level  of 
affairs  largely  hidden  from  most  of  us.  One 
gains  an  understanding  of  the  actual  role 
the  UN  has  played  over  the  years  in  pro- 
moting and  developing  international  agree- 
ments to  control  and  eventually  destroy  all 
nuclear  weapons. 


The  United  States,  as  the  single  most 
powerful  nation  today,  bears  a unique  re- 
sponsibility in  determining  the  future  for 
the  human  race.  If  President  Bush  opts  for 
a national  missile  defense  system,  abrogat- 
ing our  long  term  role  in  the  Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty,  the  likely  result  is  a renewed 
nuclear  arms  race. 

While  this  book  is  heavy  reading  be- 
cause of  historical  detail,  the  path  of  that 
history  is  clearly  presented.  The  conclusion 
is  convincing  and  provides  activists  with 
rational  and  understandable  places  to  make 
a stand  in  our  work  toward  a more  peace- 
ful future.  □ 

1 7th  Century  Remarkable  Quaker  Youth  by 
Barbara  Luetke-Stahlman.  Published  by  the 
author,  2001.  136  pp.  Review  by  Susan 
Nelson,  San  Diego  Meeting 

More  of  a handbook  than  a standard 
work  of  nonfiction,  1 7th  Century  Re- 
markable Quaker  Youth  offers  easy-to- 
grasp  history  and  philosophy  of  Friends 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  Society. 
Luetke-Stahlman’s  book  blends  copious 
research  with  photographs  of  modern 
young  people  to  create  a high  interest  reader 
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that  would  be  an  asset  to  any  Friend’s  li- 
brary. The  style  is  geared  to  students,  par- 
ticularly adolescents,  and  the  book  might 
easily  serve  as  a program  focus  in  a First 
Day  School  or  a study  group  comprised  of 
young  Friends.  The  thought  questions  in- 
serted throughout  the  pages  make  it  a dis- 
cussion-friendly text. 

The  premise  of  this  book  is  that  the 
founders  of  the  Quaker  faith  were  very 
young,  and  that  young  people  today  are 
probably  not  spiritually  much  different  than 
young  people  of  Fox’s  day.  She  emphasizes 
this  point  by  citing  and  including  media 
headlines  that  exemplify  the  serious  issues 
currently  dealt  with  by  young  citizens 
around  the  world.  She  does  a good  job  of 
juxtaposing  the  17th  century  issues  with 
modem  day  dilemmas.  The  text  has  a sense 
of  conversation  about  it,  as  if  a seasoned 
Friend  is  answering  questions  from  some- 
one curious  about  the  history  of  Friends  and 
Friends’  ways. 

17th  Century  Remarkable  Quaker 
Youth  is  not  light  reading.  It  is,  at  times,  a 
painful  reminder  that,  in  both  past  and 
present,  there  are  those  who  suffer  might- 
ily in  order  to  advance  the  rights  and  free- 
doms that  many  of  us  enjoy  and  take  for 
granted.  Women  who  were  publicly  whipped 
for  preaching  during  the  1600’s  and  female 
students  flogged  in  Sudan  in  1997  for  wear- 
ing trousers  are  examples  of  the  reports  used 
by  the  author  to  draw  parallels  across  time. 
These  are  stories  that  foster  both  inward  re- 
flection and  lively  dialogue. 

Luetke-Stahlman  writes  about  courage 
and  cruelty,  she  describes  revolutions  of 
heart,  mind,  and  spirit,  and  she  tells  of  Light 
and  Love.  The  book  is  surprisingly  engag- 
ing. Although  it  would  appear  to  be  targeted 
at  a youthful  audience,  readers  of  any  age 
will  find  it  inspirational  and  informative. 

This  book  is  an  independent  publica- 
tion by  the  author  who  sees  the  work  as  the 
beginning  of  a series  of  books  about  Quaker 
youth  in  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  cen- 
turies, She  invites  questions  and  comments 
about  her  work,  and  is  also  available  for 
workshops  on  the  topic  of  Quaker  youth. 
Her  sojourn  into  this  area  of  study  began 
when  she  served  as  a member  of  the  Youth 
Task  Force  of  the  Ministry  and  Nurture 
Committee  of  the  Friends  General  Confer- 
ence Central  Committee.  Correspondence 
and  inquiries  about  this  book  can  be  sent 
to  Barbara  Luetke-Stahlman,  3563 
Longleaf  Drive,  Elm  City,  NC  27822.  □ 
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When  Spirits  Come  Calling:  The  Open- 
Minded  Skeptic’s  Guide  to  After-Death 
Contacts  by  Sylvia  Hart  Wright,  Blue  Dol- 
phin Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Nevada 
City,  CA.  April  2002.  Soft  cover,  242 
pages,  index.  $15.95.  Review  by  Lois 
Barton,  Eugene  (OR)  Meeting. 

Sylvia  Hart  Wright,  a graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  holds  advanced  degrees  in 
sociology  and  information  science.  Her  in- 
terest in  the  topic  of  after-death  contacts 
developed  after  she  was  widowed  and  be- 
gan sensing  her  former  husband’s  spirit  con- 
tacting  her.  Her  experiences  pop  up 
throughout  the  text. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  dozens  of  in- 
terviews with  78  people  who  have  had  such 
contacts.  They  are  reported  under  chapter 
headings  such  as  Sensing  Someone  Else’s 
Death,  After  a Suicide,  Lights  That  Blink  a 
Message,  Symbolic  Events,  Animal  Stories, 
More  Help  and  Guidance  from  Loving 
Spirits. 

Around  each  topic,  Sylvia  questions 
and  analyses  the  meanings  and  apparent  va- 
lidity of  the  reported  experiences.  Her  com- 
mon sense  purview  in  everyday  language 
is  laced  with  witty  asides  and  reflects  a de- 
lightfully straightforward,  avowedly  skep- 
tical approach. 

The  closing  chapters  examining  “Who 
Becomes  a Sensitive”  and  “Spiritual  Ex- 
perience and  Religious  Belief’  are  based 
on  extensive  research.  Does  psi  [paranor- 
mal sensitivity)  run  in  families?  What  is  the 
role  of  childhood  abuse  in  creating 
sensitives?  What  about  twins?  Actually, 
each  chapter  includes  reference  to  many 
studies  relevant  to  the  topic.  Notes  in  the 
back  of  the  book  provide  sources  for  these 
references.  This  book  offers  a new  perspec- 
tive to  those  people  who  believe  this  life  is 
all  there  is. 

The  evidence  in  these  many  personal 
stories  is  overwhelming.  The  recognition 
of  how  cultural  and  religious  taboos  influ- 
ence belief  (somtimes  negatively)  is  clearly 
conveyed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent 
that  human  awareness  of  psychic  contacts 
has  been  part  of  human  history  since  the 
beginning. 

The  final  paragraph  reads  partly  as  fol- 
lows: “Throughout  the  millennia  humans 
around  the  globe  have  turned  to  sensitives 
to  penetrate  the  veil  of  death...  Today’s  sci- 
entists have  developed  awesome  skills  for 
weighing  and  analyzing  material  things  but 
so  far  they’ve  failed  to  detect  the  fine,  es- 


sential stuff  of  spirit...  To  the  open-minded 
it  should  be  clear  that  spirit  exists.” 

Sylvia  concludes,  “Over  time,  my  own 
experiences,  plus  scores  of  interviews  with 
people  who’ve  had  similar  ones,  have  trans- 
formed me  from  a total  skeptic  to  a firm 
believer  in  survival  of  the  spirit  after  death.” 
She  invites  you  to  check  out  her 
website  at  www.spiritscomecalling.com. □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Elizabeth  Starr  [Betsy]  Griscom 

Elizabeth  Starr  [Betsy]  Griscom  died 
peacefully  and  gracefully  at  her  home 
in  Seattle  on  December  3,  2002,  of  cancer. 
Her  long  battle  with  cancer  started  when 
she  was  17  years  old.  She  was  not  expected 
to  survive  at  that  time,  but  in  fact,  lived  an 
additional  28  years  to  age  45.  Her  strength, 
enthusiasm,  and  indomitable  spirit  were  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Betsy  graduated  from  Lexington,  Mas- 
sachusetts, High  School  in  1975,  and  from 
Harvard  University  in  1980.  She  received 
a master’s  degree  in  forestry  from  Duke 
University  in  1984. 

In  1982,  she  married  Douglas  Elliot; 
the  marriage  ended  amicably  ten  years  later. 
She  then  traveled  alone  around  the  West, 
seeking  a place  with  trees  and  mountains 
where  she  could  make  her  home.  She  chose 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  where — learning  the 
skills  of  construction,  heating,  plumbing, 
and  electricity  as  she  went  along — she  built 
an  energy-efficient  house  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  largely  with  her  own  hands.  The 
resulting  house  was  featured  on  public  tele- 
vision and  several  newspaper  articles. 

Music  was  always  a large  part  of 
Betsy’s  life.  She  sang  in  several  music 
groups  at  Lexington  High  School.  At 
Harvard,  she  was  a member  of  the  Col- 
legium Musicum,  touring  Europe  with  that 
group  in  1976.  She  was  also  a member  of 
the  Radcliff  Pitches,  a double  octet.  Her 
singing  continued  in  New  York  City  and 
then  in  Sandpoint,  where  she  sang  with  Spo- 
kane Pro  Arte  and  was  a member  of  an  out- 
standing barbershop  quartet. 

Betsy  will  be  remembered  for  the  JOY 
and  LAUGHTER  that  she  brought  to  all 
who  knew  her.  Her  work  on  “Forgiveness” 
was  dear  to  her  heart,  and  she  shared  this 
love  with  others  at  workshops  and  retreats. 
Her  humor  and  kindness  live  on  in  those 


who  knew  her. 

Betsy  was  a member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  and  became  increasingly 
involved  in  its  affairs.  She  was  Clerk  of  the 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  Friends  Meeting,  and 
later,  became  Clerk  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  Betsy  was 
a member  of  Salmon  Bay  Friends  Meeting 
in  Seattle.  Her  memorial  celebration  was  held 
on  Saturday,  January  18, 2003,  at  University 
Friends  Meeting  House  in  Seattle,  WA. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Thome 
and  Joanna  Griscom  of  Lexington,  ID;  her 
sister  Nell,  of  Los  Gatos,  CA;  her  broth- 
ers, Daniel,  of  Melrose,  and  Matthew,  of 
Seattle,  WA,  a niece,  four  nephews,  her 
partner,  Peg  Bernstein,  of  Seattle,  and  nu- 
merous friends  who  shall  remember  her 
with  love.D 


Friendly  Responses 


Dear  Editor:  The  correspondence  that  fol- 
lowed Bill  Durland’s  “Should  Quakers  Take 
Sides?”  (FB,  March  2002)  demonstrated  to 
great  effect  how  differently  we  Quakers  think. 
While  there  are  some  Quakers’  views  that 
others  of  us  find  disturbing,  it  is  important 
that  we  hear  them  in  order  to  address  them. 
We  take  pride  in  hearing  all  viewpoints. 

Up  until  January  the  letters  on  this  mat- 
ter had  been  strongly,  even  passionately  ar- 
gued, but  even  when  the  specter  of  anti- 
Semitism  entered  (briefly)  into  the  dialog, 
there  were  no  personal  attacks. 

I do  not  attempt  here  to  address  the  large 
issues  of  Palestine  and  Israel,  or  whether 
Quakers  should  or  should  not  take  sides.  I 
do,  however,  take  great  offense  when  I see 
that,  while  Clare  Gorfinkel  and  Sharon  Gates 
can  express  their  views  without  personally 
assailing  Bill  Durland,  yet  Dale  Berry  opens 
his  letter  with  a personal  attack  on  John  Janda, 
an  active  and  sincere  member  of  our  Meet- 
ing who  has  attended  for  over  30  years,  and 
whose  choice  of  profession  continues  to  re- 
flect his  Quaker  values. 

I admire  anyone  who  has  the  temerity 
to  edit  a Quaker  newspaper,  and  I am  aware 
that  the  views  expressed  in  Friends  Bulletin 
are  not  necessarily  ones  with  which  you,  the 
editor,  agree.  While  applauding  any  attempt 
at  even-handedness,  I protest  that  personal 
attack  has  no  place  here. 

Quakers  expect  better  than  that. — David 
Lederman,  Clerk  of  Orange  County  Friends 
Meeting,  Santa  Ana,  CA. 
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DEAR  GEORGE  BUSH: 

WE  ARE  QUAKERS 
FROM  SANTA  MONICA  MEETING 

AND  WE  BELIEVE  IN  PEACE 

Is  this  really  what  you  want  to  do?  Have 
a war?  It  will  only  make  the  Iraqi  people 
mad.  Your  bombs  will  destroy  the  roads,  the 
water  pipes  and  the  power  stations.  Then 
the  people  will  die  from  disease  and  starva- 
tion. 

There  is  a better  way.  We  could  use  the 
money  you  spend  on  bombs  to  find 
ways  to  make  everything  electric  and  solar 
in  America.  Then  we  wouldn’ t need  the  oil. 
We  could  drop  flowers  and  food  from  air- 
planes instead  of  bombs.  Then  the  Iraqi 
people  would  know  we  love  them.  We  could 
fly  a big  sign  between  two  bombers  which 
says,  “American  people  love  you.” 

We  bet  when  you  were  a kid  you  didn’t 
like  war.  Please  put  your  mind  in  a 
kid’s  body  and  remember  how  scary  it  feels. 

Please  listen  to  what  the  American 
people  are  saying — most  of  us  don’t  want 
this  war. 

We  love  you,  Oriana,  Jackie  and 
Donchian,  and  Olivia 

PS.  Jackie  says  please  can  you  learn 
how  to  say  “nuclear”  right? 

Classifieds 

Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for 
classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9. 
Box  ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be 
prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six 
weeks  prior  to  publication.  Display 
ads:  $15  per  column  inch.  % page  ad 
(4  x 4 Vi):  $95 — 1 column  ad  ( 2Vi  x 10): 
$130 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225 — Vi 
page  ad  (7'A  x 4 Vi ):  $160 — Full  page 
(7Vi  x 10):  $295.  Discounts:  10%  for  3 
consecutive  appearances,  25%  for  10 
consecutive  appearances  of  ad 


PYM  Registrars  Seek  Donated  Laptop 
Computer.  Upgrading  your  computer?  The  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting  registrars  are  looking  for  a 
laptop  machine  for  permanent  use  in  the  annual 
session  registration  process.  Preferred  specs:  PC- 
compatible,  running  Windows  98  (or  newer)  and 
Microsoft  Office  (the  registration  records  are  all 
in  Access).  Having  a computer  that  can  pass  with 
the  position  would  remove  laptop  ownership  as  a 
registrar  job  requirement,  which  as  a practical 
matter  it  currently  is.  If  you  can  help,  please  con- 
tact Stephen  Matchett  of  San  Francisco  MM,  at 
4 1 5-62 1 -0558  or  stephenmatchett@earthlink.net. 
Thank  you! 

Pastoral  Care 

Quarterly  newsletter  provides 
insight  and  guidance  on  topics 
vital  to  unprogrammed  Friends 
meetings.  Each  issue  includes 
wisdom  from  an  experienced 
Friend  on  a topic  of  concern  to 
caregivers  and  a first-hand  story 
of  one  meeting’s  experience. 
Sample  copy  and  subscription 
information:  PCAM515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
or  steveg@pym.org 


Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read 
Types  <£  Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts. 

FQA’s  goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the 
literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts 
within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for 
purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  ministry, 
witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will 
offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  sup- 
port as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  interna- 
tional network  of  creative  support  and  cel- 
ebration. Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:// 
www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

“There  is  a principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in 
the  human  mind,  which  in  different  places  and 
ages  hath  different  names;  it  is  however  pure 
and  proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep  and  inward, 
confined  to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded 
from  any,  where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity. In  whomsoever  this  takes  root  and  grows, 
of  what  nation  soever,  they  become  brethren.” 
[John  Woolman] 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206 
Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail: 
QUF@ot.com. 


Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life 
Today”  for  nearly  50  years, 
succeeding  periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal , Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA19107. 
<Info@fxiendsjournal.org>. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample 
available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  in- 
formation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 

Website:  www.fum.org 
**** 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact 
us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 
E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 

Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 
831-336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 
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New  Friends  Program  with  Focus  on 
Sustainability,  Service  & Peace.  The 
Woolman  Semester  will  offer  a one-semester  ex- 
perience to  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school 
emphasizing  service  along  with  project  work  in 
peace,  social  justice  and/or  sustainability.  We  are 
currently  looking  for  a Director  of  Admissions  to 
start  immediately.  Program  counselors  and  sup- 
port staff  will  begin  August  1 . We  are  looking  for 
candidates  who  are  committed  to  powerful  edu- 
cational experiences  for  youth  and  teens.  Call 
(530)  273-3183  or  send  a resume  and  letter  to 
Amy  Cooke,  Director,  at  amyc@woolman.org  or 

13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959 
**** 

Sierra  Friends  Center  is  a community- 
based  facility  operating  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers).  Sur- 
rounded by  the  Sierra  foothills,  the  Center  af- 
fords the  ideal  location  for  educational  retreats 
and  workshops.  It  is  also  home  to  the  Woolman 
Semester  for  high  school  students,  a dynamic 
and  innovative  learning  and  living  program  that 
combines  the  elements  of  spirituality,  peace, 
justice,  sustainability,  and  social  action  carry- 
ing forward  the  ideals  and  vision  of  John 
Woolman  School.  For  more  information  and  a 
full  list  of  programs  and  offerings,  log  onto 

www.woolman.org  or  call  (530)  273-3183. 
**** 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement 
community  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards  of 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tra- 
ditions. The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons 
within  an  environment  which  stresses  indepen- 
dence is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at 
our  website  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 

95409.  707-538-0152. 

***** 

Resident,  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meet- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing 
light  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought 
for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee, 

RFFM,  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

**** 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted 
in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 
priate education.  The  school  environment  is  car- 


ing and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non- 
violent resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503- 
245-8164. 

**** 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on 
Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a 
Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beau- 
tiful, historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks 
east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union 
Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections. 
Shared  accommodations  including  continental 
breakfast  for  groups  & individuals.  515  East 
Capitol  Street  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E- 
mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Phone:  202- 
543-5560.  FAX:  202-543-3814.  Interns.  9-12 
month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June, 
or  September.  Assist  with  seminars  and  hospi- 
tality at  William  Penn  House,  5 blocks  from 

US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 
**** 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travelers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA). 
Reservations  required:  206-632-9839  or  E- 
mail:  pablopaz@juno.com. 

Services 

Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  un- 
attached people  who  like  to  read  together 
since  1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends. 
SBL,  Box  117,  Gradyville,  PA  19039. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 

Nationwide  / Canada  All  ages.  Straight  / Gay  Since  1984. 
free  sample:  s.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
8 (413)  445-6309 

or  H http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
for  A day  at  a horse  farm.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  for 
more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Leam  to  see  the 
world  from  the  horse’s  viewpoint.  Visit 
www.ffiendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 

3628.  E-mail:  ffiendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 
**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living 
and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly,  pro- 
fessional organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you 
clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clutter  and 
set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  orderly.  Con- 
fidential and  non-judgmental.  707-538-6054. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour  Janu- 
ary and  July  2003  and  January  2004.  Visit 


the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See 
the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah 
Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  01 1 506-645-5436  or  520- 
364-8694  or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 

website:  www.crstudytours.com 
**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Commu- 
nity for  your  next,  or  your  second, 
home.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near  perfect  weather  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

**** 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  as- 
sistance from  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Re- 
altor. David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  pro- 
fessional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  selling 
a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 

Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

***** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writ- 
ers, Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website 
Designers  are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Unit- 
ing in  Publishing  (QUIP)  an  international  or- 
ganization of  theologically  diverse  Friends  con- 
cerned with  the  ministry  of  the  written  word 
who  meet  for  consultation  and  mutual  encour- 
agement. It  provides  (in  a cooperative  manner) 
marketing  services,  funds  special  projects,  and 
organizes  gatherings.  Next  annual  meeting: 
April  24-27,  2003,  Birmingham,  England. 
Topic:  early  Quaker  writing  and  history.  Con- 
tact Graham  Gamer:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 

Website:  http://www.quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  seeks  resi- 
dent. Mature,  hospitable  Friend  for  a two- 
year  term,  beginning  9/2003.  Commitment  to 
Quakerism  and  service.  Send  for  information: 
Search  Committee,  SFMMF,  630  Canyon 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  505-983-7241. 

Application  deadline  June  30th. 

**** 

Friends  Peace  Teams  will  send  a 
Peacebuilding  team  to  Colombia  in  summer, 
2003.  Colombian  partners  invite  Spanish 
speaking,  AVP,  HIPP,  CCRC  facilitators;  or 
experience  in  legal  recognition  of  Conscien- 
tious Objection,  trauma  healing  and  human 
rights.  Application  deadline  is  April  10.  For 
information  or  application,  contact  FPT,  tel: 
877-814-6972;  e-mail:  fpt@quaker.org; 
www.  quaker.  org  / fpt 

**** 

Unique  Multi-Cultural  Childrens’ 
Camp.  Adirondack  Mountains,  NY.  Various 
groups,  specialty  and  administrative  positions 
available.  Staff  children  warmly  welcomed. 
Quaker  leadership— 58th  year!  609-688- 
0368.  www.campregist-applejack.com 
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Have  You  Renewed? 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Stay  Connected  with  the 
Western  Quaker  Peace  Community! 


It’s  Time  to  Do  The  Math..., 


As  politicians  in  Washington,  DC,  plan  for  Endless  War,  we  need 
to  build  a community  dedicated  to  enduring  peace  and  justice. 
Please  help  us  by  renewing  your  subscription  to  Friends  Bulletin 
and  staying  in  touch.  A two-year  subscription  is  only  $39. 


= $29 


One  year’s  intro  subscription  plus 
A Western  Quaker  Reader  = $29 

Western  Quaker  Reader  = $20 
(including  postage) 

Two-year  subscription  = $39 

Introductory  subscription  = $16 

Individual  subscription  = $25 

Meeting/group  subscription=  $20 

New:  Islam  from  a Quaker 
Perspective  by  Anthony 
Manousos  (incl.  post.  ) = $4 

Bumper  sticker  (inch  post.)=  $2 


Along  with  our  magazine,  we  also  offer  the  following  publications: 

NEW:  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective,  a 
pamphlet  by  a Friend  who  fasted  during 
Ramadan  after  September  11,  2001,  in  order  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  Muslim 
community  and  the  practice  of  Islam.  This  work 
explores  the  spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the 
Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies, 
and  provides  a brief  overview  of  Quaker  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East.  An  ideal  resource 
for  study  groups  and  for  interfaith  dialogue.  24 
pages.  $4  each.  5 or  more,  $3  each,  including 
postage. 

A Western  Quaker  Reader  is  the  first  historical 
work  about  Western  Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Indepen- 
dent Friends,  and  the  only  one  that  describes  the  development  of 
Intermountain  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings — the  fastest  growing 
Yearly  Meetings  in  the  USA.  It  provides  vivid,  first-person  testimonies 
by  Friends  involved  in  the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  Western 
USA  from  the  1930s  to  the  present. 


Please  send  check  made  out  to  “ Friends  Bulletin ” to  3303  Raintree  Ave,  Torrance, 
CA  90505: 

$20  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  (Includes  postage  and  handling) 


I* £ 

ISLAM 


FROM  A OWAKfcK  PERSPECTIVE 


.«wnw.\YM«tt>raos 


Pray 

for  Peace 

i i 

westepn.quQker.org 

Order  Now! 


$29  for  book  plus  magazine  subscription. 

$39  two-year  subscription 

$16  for  introductory  subscription. 

$25  individual  renewal.  (Group  subscribers  must  go  through  their  Meeting 

clerk  or  liaison.) 

$4  for  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  by  Anthony  Manousos.  5 or  more: 

$3.00  each.  (Incl.  postage) 

$2  each  for  bumper  stickers  (incl.  postage) 


Friends  Bulletin 
3303  Raintree  Ave 
Torrance,  CA  90505 


Your  name 

Street 

City State Zip. 


E-mail 


Meeting. 
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Pendle  HilTsT Religion  and  Social  Issues  Forum  presents 


RACIAL  JUSTICE  AS  ECONOMIC  JUSTICE 


2003  Annual  Forum  Conference 

Friday  May  2-Sunday,  May  4 

Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  4th  & Arch  Streets,  downtown  Philadelphia 


n 


“ The  inseparable  twin  of  racial  injustice  is  economic  injustice. 

— Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Cornel  West,  described  as  one  of  America's  most  vital  and  eloquent  public  intellectuals,  Professor 
of  Religion  at  Princeton  University  and  author  of  more  than  1 3 books,  including  Race  Matters;  Jews  and 
Blacks:  Let  the  Healing  Begin;  and  The  Future  of  American  Progressivism. 


Manning  Marable,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  and  the  Founding  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  African-American  Studies  at  Columbia  University,  prominent  lecturer  on 
the  politics  and  history  of  race  in  America,  and  co-founder  of  the  Black  Radical  Congress. 


Ada  Maria  Isasi-Diaz,  Professor  of  Ethics  at  Drew  University  Theological  School, 
activist  theologian  and  feminist  specializing  in  the  interconnections  of  sexism,  ethnic  prejudice-racism,  and 
economic  oppression-dassism  and  a leading  articulator  of  Mujerista  Liberation  Theology. 


Jerry  Leaphart,  trial  lawyer  working  on  the  question  of  reparations  for  the  descendants 
of  slaves,  member  of  Wilton  Monthly  Meeting  and  a delegate  to  the  2001  UN  World  Conference 
Against  Racism,  Racial  Discrimination,  Xenophobia,  and  Related  Intolerance  in  Durban,  South  Africa. 


Conference  will  include: 

$ Workshops  exploring  a wide  range  of  racial  and  economic  justice  topics 

% Dialogues  facilitated  by  local  activists  and  leaders 

XV  Musical  celebration  with  NaNiKha,  a Philadelphia-based  women's  a 
capella  group 

XV  An  optional  tour  of  the  African-American  Museum 
XV  Worship  services  from  diverse  cultural  traditions 


Registration  Details: 

tjc  Registration  fee  S140  if  paid  by  April  16;  S160  thereafter,  S85  Student 

rate. 

Xc  Fee  includes  speakers,  workshops,  music,  Friday  and  Saturday  dinners, 
and  Saturday  and  Sunday  lunches. 

XV  Matching  scholarships  available. 

XV  Arrange  for  housing  early.  Reduced  rates  available  at  Holiday  Inn 
Historic  District  if  reserved  by  April  1 1 . 


Interested?  Contact  our  Registrar  for 
more  information: 

800.742.3150  ext.  142  (U.S.  only)  or  610.566.4507  ext.  142 
registrar@pendlehill.org. 


Pendle  Hill 

A Quaker  Center  for  Study  and  Contemplation 
338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19063 
www.pendlehill.org 


HAVE  YOU  RENEWED  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION? 


Periodical 

Rate 
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CA  90505 


